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A LOOK AHEAD 





Trade agreement meaning. . . . 
More troubles abroad . . . the out- 
look at home. 








\ ORE immediate sentimental than economic 
importance will attach to the British 
trade agreement. 
Informed officials privately discount the 
extent of trade advantages involved. 
Both sides sliced extremely thin the mar- 
On this side 
American farmers stand to gain most. 


ket concessions that each gave. 


Yet British concessions even now are dis- 
counted. A British pound that was worth 
$5.03 when many of the bargains were struck, 
now is worth $4.70. Tariff reductions are im- 
mediately offset in part by a cut in the value 
of the British money. 

Sentimental importance, however, is real. 
The world’s greatest trading areas 
cement their friendship in a period of strife. 

Added point attaches to this friendship in 
view of the sharp White House rebuffs to 


two 


Germany. Personal bitterness enters into 
this Government's relationship with the 
Nazis. 


On the economic side, the reciprocal trade 
program stands as the most scientific way to 
write a new tariff law. 








. * 


Events abroad continue to complicate do- 
mestic problems. 

The currency agreement with France and 
England is threatened by declining values of 
the franc and the pound. No new dollar de- 
valuation will result any time soon. 

Interna] troubles point to eventual French 
exchange controls. Such controls can make 
reciprocal trade agreements meaningless. 

Both France and England are in deep difi- 
culty. Armament costs, lost markets and the 
fright of capital at German gains are strain- 
ing the economies of those nations. 

A squabble over who is to pay the price of 
a forced readjustment may force totalitarian 
methods in France. 

In Britain, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
warns that increased armament expenditures 
will force readjustment of British industry to 
a war footing. Lost income from Chinese 
investments and markets, a flight of capital 
and an adverse trade balance complicate the 
British problem. 

The White House is being warned by ad- 
ising economists to the United 
States from expected new shocks from abroad 


insulate 


. . . 

This country stands to lose in a two-way 
economic duel with Germany. 

American sales to Germany in 1938 will 
total about $100,000,000; German sales to the 
United States about $50,000,000. American in- 
vestments in Germany total more than Ger- 
man investments in the United States. 

Strained relations between the two nations 
represent one more unsettling factor. Markets 
just now are reflecting that factor. 

At home the recovery outlook 
favorable. 

Leveling off or some decline in industrial 
activity is likely in the first 1939 quarter, The 
rate of the recovery pace calls for a breathing 
spell before a new advance. 

Latest appraisal by the Government's busi- 
ness analysts is that 1939 as a whole will ap- 
proach 1937 in business volume and national 
income. The testing period comes in 1940. 

Government is injecting nearly $300,000,000 
of borrowed money each month into the pur- 
chasing power stream. Next year will see 
this rate cut somewhat by WPA curtailments. 
Most to be expected from new armament pro- 
$30,000,000 of added spending 


remains 


gram _ is 
monthly. 

Budget plans call for no hasty approach to 
a balance between outgo and income. 

. . . 

World developments are to add immensely 
to the importance of the National Economic 
Committee. 

Troubles abroad, forcing a larger measure 
of nationalism at home, admittedly makes 
imperative an understanding of the Workings 
of the economic system. 

Education will be the most important func- 
tion of this committee, first hearings of which 


are scheduled for early in December. 
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Hazards Ahead For New Deal Policies 
In New Alignment of 76th Congress 


baer gi of the record shows why the New 


Deal is expected to move ahead slowly, if at 


all, in the coming ion of Congress. 


The explanation is found only in small part 


in the Republican gains at the polls this month. 
That party still is in a decided minority both 
in the Ser d the House of Representatives. 

Of greater potential importance is the atti- 
tud ard the New Deal of the Democratic 
Senators and Representatives who were re- 
elected. 

The votes cast by those Democrats in the 
last Congress indicate that the strictly New 
Deal majority in the Senate has all but disap- 
peared. Furthermore, an anti- New Deal 
majority is a possibility in the House. 

POSSIBLE COALITION RULE 

The shift of strength, illustrated by the 
above pictogram, is realized at the White 
House. If President Roosevelt chooses to push 
reform aggressively, as after the previous 


three elections, an effective bi-partisan coalition 
against the Administration could result. 

The coalition would be between Republicans, 
providing they could solidify their ranks, and 
“Independent Democrats”’—those who have 
opposed the White House more often than not 
on major issues. The election results reveal the 
extent to which the power of this opposition 
has grown. 

The net Republican gain in the Senate was 
made entirely at the expense of the New Deal 
As against Senate seats held 
at the opening of the Seventy-Fifth Congress, 
the G. O. P. will hold twenty-three seats in the 


new Congress. Forty-nine votes constitute a 


forces. sixteen 


majority. 

However, among the sixty-nine Senators on 
the other side of the aisle will sit twenty-two 
“Independent Demoerats.” the same 
number that sat in the last Congress. 


This is 


The reason that no change occurred in Inde- 
Democrat the 
newly-elected Democrats in Illinois and in Idaho 
W. D. Worth Clark- 
considered of this group. Their presence will 
make up for the loss by death of Senator Royal 


pendent strength is because 


Scott Lucas and are 


S. Copeland, of New York; and the defeat of 
Senator Augustine Lonergan, of Connecticut, 
by a Republican 

Adding together twenty-three Republicans 


and twenty-two Independent Democrats gives 


forty-five votes, only four short of a majority. 
If a coalition should materialize, the balances 


of power in the Senate may be held by the four 


+ 


members of 


Senators who are 


party. These Senators in general have sup- 


ported the New Deal and would carry it even 
farther. 

They are Senator George W. Norris, Inde- 
pend nt, of Nebraska; Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, Progre e, of Wisconsin; and Sena- 
tors Henrik Shipstead and Ernest Lundeen, 


of Minnesota. None of them 
Was up for re-election this vear. 


The 


both Farmer-Labor, 


Republican gain of eighty-one seats in 


the House was made at the expense of New 
Deal Democrats and Independent Demo- 
crats alike. The gain was so much more 


marked than in the Senate, however, that the 

of coalition against extreme 
legislation appears more real in the House. 

A glance at the pictogram shows the situa- 


possibility any 
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neither major * tion. If 





Independent 
Democrats the total 
would be two hundred and forty-one votes, or 


the 
should 


Republicans and 
vote together, 
twenty-two more than a House majority. 

That they might do so on fundamental issues 
of policy is indicated by votes in the last Con- 
gress. Republicans were practically unanimous 
in opposition to the present Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, in helping to defeat the proposed 
special tax on closely-held corporations, and in 
voting to let the Wage-Hour Bill and the Goy- 
ernment Reorganization Bill die in committees. 


On the same four issues the seventy-one 
Democratic Representatives listed as Inde- 
pendent opposed the Administration. A num- 


ber of them decided subsequently to support 


the amended Wage-Hour Bill, and helped to 
write it into law. 
The fact that these Independents remain 


a minority within their party in the House, as 
in the the New Deal 
Democrat elections returned one 


Senate, is shown by 
total. The 
hundred and fifty-seven Representatives who 
had supported the President on major issues. 

In addition, either retirement or defeat of 
thirty-four new 
For the 
the 


total— 


incumbents means that faces 
will appear on the Demoeratic side. 
purpose of this compilation, all of 
votes to the New Deal 
making it one hundred and ninety-one. 


new 


were added 


G. O. P. TACTICS IN DOUBT 


Two questions now are foFemost as, political 
leaders survey the outlook. 

What will Republican tactics be? 

The Republican party leadership already is 
reported dividing. Some prominent Congress- 
men want the party to assert itself strongly 
against the New Deal. Others say that a move 
of this kind would help the Democratic leader- 
ship to woo back the Independents, especially 
those from the South.. They therefore advise 
silent cooperation against the New Deal—“The 
way we did with the Supreme Court enlarge- 
ment bill,” said one Senator. 

What will the President’s tactics be? 

Conflicting advice reaches the White House. 
Conservatives Mr. to concen- 
trate on Democratic harmony for 1940. Left- 
wingers want the President to keep trying for 
political alignment along “Liberal” and ‘“Con- 
servative” Others advise that Mr. 
Roosevelt “lie low and see what happens.” 

The consensus of White 
that the President will take the third course. 


want Roosevelt 


lines. 


House visitors is 


See 
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Mhe March of the News 
| IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

sies . . C. 1. 0.’s constitution . . . 


“stabilized wages”. . . The AAA’s 


| 
| Diplomatic rebuffs and courte- 
| 
| 1939 goal. 


Ly VENTS abroad again play a major part in 
4 American developments. 

President Roosevelt in a dramatic press 
conference in the first part of the week gave 
out a prepared statement deploring German 
persecution of racial and religious minorities 
which has developed in revenge for the fatal 
shooting of a German diplomat. 

In a move more emphatic than any diplo- 
matic protest could have been, the State De< 
partment the day before had asked Hugh R,. 
Wilson, United” States Ambassador to Ger- 
many, to return to Washington for “report 
and consultation.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PLANS 


Even more important was the effect of the 
tide of plans for 
strengthening of national defenses. Frankly 
conceding the danger of foreign aggression 


world affairs on the 


in the Western Hemisphere, the President 
called all the American 
countries and reiterated his determination to 


for solidarity of 
make the American continents impregnable 
to attack. 

Support for the moves to speed rearma- 
ment was seen in the annual report of Army 
Chief of Staff Craig which warned that the 
Army was lagging dangerously behind those 
of other great powers. 

Less than 24 hours after Ambassador Wile 
son left Berlin for Washington, Germany ors © 
dered her Ambassador to this country, Hans 
Dieckhoff, to return home to ex- 
plain attitude” of President 
Roosevelt and the American Government to- 
ward recent occurences in Germany. 


Heinrich 


the “strange 


In sharp contrast to the growing tension in 
our relations with Germany was the signing 
of reciprocal trade agreements with our two 
biggest customers, Great Britain and Canada. 
The agreement was hailed not only as the 
crowning accomplishment of Secretary Hull’s 
trade expansion program but also as the syme 
bol of closer political cooperation between the 
great English-speaking democracies. 

Of purely domestic concern was the first con- 
stitutional convention of the Committee for 


tContinued on Page 3, Col. 1] 
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—Harris & Ewing 


FROM BERLIN TO WASHINGTON 
Ambassador Hugh Wilson is summoned home 
to the Capital by the President for “report and 
consultation” on the situation in Germany which 
Mr. Roosevelt found shocking and hardly credible. 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 
PREEN FOR A VISIT 





Clashes behind the Lima con- 
ference. Explosions expected; “good 
neighborliness” on trial. 


= 








CONFERENCE of 21 statesmen is always a 

serious affair, but representatives of the 
American republics will meet at Lima, Peru, Dec. 
9, to begin grappling with some of the most ex- 
plosive problems that ever confronted a confer- 
ence of American nations. 

Behind the deliberations will be this pattern 
of national interests: 

Argentina traditionally opposes any formal al- 
liance between the nations of this hemisphere, 
although some such an alliance is sure to be pro- 
posed. United States-Argentine relations cooled 
for a few days recently when it was thought that 
the United States planned to dump wheat in 
Brazil. 

United States delegates, chosen from two po- 
litical parties and two labor factions, will reach 
the conference fresh from a country excited over 
national defense. President Roosevelt's definition 
of defense as a problem of “continental soli- 
darity” from Canada to Cape Horn will be fresh 
in their minds. .- 

Argentina has a mounting barter trade with 
Germany. Salvador receives aircraft and avia- 
tors from Italy; Chile has a three-million-dollar 
annual trade with Japan; Peru and Ecuador are 
involved in a still unsettled boundary dispute. 

Conflicting political goals, clashing trade in- 
terests will be the background for the conference, 
but all statesmen present will be anxious to renew 
and reenforce, if they can, the good neighbor- 
liness that was established between them at the 
last meeting in Montevideo in 1933. 


The Two Questions 
Most Outstanding 


On the agenda, in addition to the usual sub- 
jects of intellectual cooperation and codification 
of laws, are two questions that are expected to 
provoke far-reaching discussion and _ possibly 
momentous consequences for the commerce and 
defense of Pan America. 

The first is the problem of eliminating restric- 
tions and discriminations from international 
trade and substituting the United States princi- 
ple of lower trade barriers which is now embodied 
in ten trade agreements between this country 
and Latin American nations. 

As every delegate to the conference is aware, 
Japan and Italy, and especially Germany, have 
made great inroads in both the export and the 
import trade of Latin American nations. Ameri- 
can interests view this as a threat to the United 
States and are expected to argue against the 
German type of barter. 

One obstacle in the way of eliminating barter 
from Pan America is the fact that Brazi] and 
many lesser countries find the trade with Ger- 
many profitable. 


Western Hemisphere : 
Unity in Defense 

The other broad problem confronting the meet- 
ing at Lima will be defense of the North and 
South American continents from outside ageres- 
Sion, in line with President Roosevelt’s recent 
statement. 

Each delegate will have in mind the fact that 
the United States is planning a vast rearmament 
program, chief feature of which will be to enlarge 
this nation’s air fleet. But delegates will also 
have to remember that President Roosevelt de- 
clared the United States does not expect to bear 
the full burden of defending this hemisphere. 

Reaction to Mr. Roosevelt’s “continental de- 
fense” statement has been mixed. Argentina is 
cautious, smaller states are enthusiastic, Brazil 
welcomes the suggestion, but all are wary lest 
“continental defense” imply a new form of what 
statesmen below the Rio Grande call “Yankee 
imperialism.” 

Out of the conflicting interests present at Lima 
may come a new order for this hemisphere, a 
warning to totalitarianism, even continental 
solidarity. But the delegates are going to Lima 
expecting nothing. Anything they accomplish 
they will consider “pure velvet.” 


Reaching kata CAD 


The White House intends to 
defer showdowns with Congress 
on basic questionj;of domestic 
policy but to pas for show- 
downs, if necessary, on questions 
of foreign poligy. Rebuffs to 
Germany and armaments plans 
were decided on with that pur- 


The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee has decided to 
permit representatives of indus- 
try to tell the constructive side 
of their story, as well as to ques- 
tion them about practices which 
allegedly make for economic dis- 
locations. 


+ 


pected to generate more opposi- 
tion at the Capitol than the first 


x * * 


Acquaintances gf Thomas G. 
Corcoran would not be surprised 
to see him appointed a Secretary 
to the President, filling the post 
that was held by James Roose- 


© 
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Foreign Policy to the Fore...King Georges Visit... 
New Post For Mr. Hopkins?... Business’ “Own Story’ 


+ 


Court was followed by reports 
that the action would make cer- 
tain the appointment of Profes- 
sor Felix Frankfurter, of Har- 
vard, and that Governor Frank 
Murphy, of Michigan, would be 
named to the other vacancy. 


x «rk 


} 
| 
pose. Little patience will be 2 8 . | 
shown with “isolationist” 01 “Taft and Dewey for 40” is be- velt. Mr. Corcoran already is | The third party talk started by 
“pacifist” sentiment. ing talked about by Republicans. known - os of the White | Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, 
ee The suggestion is that a presi- | House inner circle. | after the election, has died down. 
dential ticket of Senator-elect * S$ 8 | Left-wingers in Washington, 
A hint from the British led the | Robert Taft, of Ohio; and Congress will defer any compre- | both Democrats and others, are 
White House to ask King George | Thomas Dewey, narrowly de- hensive tax legislation until | contending President Roosevelt 
to visit Washington. The De- feated for Governor of New after March. Th interested leg- should be given continued sup- 
partment of State is concerned York this month, would attract | ‘slators want to study the March port in working within the 
over the political effect that both the conservative and the | 15 tax receipts before deciding framework of the Democratic 
might result if Congressmen and young liberal vote. | whether to broaden the base of | Party. 
newspapers use the visit to press x * * | the income tax or adjust other | + 2 ¢ 
the subject of the war debts, or Reports that Solicitor General | ‘axes upward. They expect no { Reports through diplomatic 


to demand a report on any work- 
ing arrangement between the 
American and British navies. 


x * rk 


President Roosevelt is looking 
for a chance to promote Harry 
L. Hopkins, Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator, into a new job. The 
Secretaryship of the Navy is 
mentioned. The fear is that Con- 
gress will be rough in its treat- 
ment of Administration spending 
plans so long as Mr. Hopkins has 
a part in their direction. 


x * * 


Adolph A. Berle, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State, is pressing 
aggressively for establishment of 
a system of capital credit banks 
to supplement the existing bank- 


economy in the budget. 


Robert H. Jackson was being 
considered for appointment as_ | i a 
Attorney General brought im- | 5 
: , | Search is on for Government po- 
mediate reaction both among | 


Democratic leaders and among 
his friends. Organization Dem- 
ocrats said the appointment 
would be “fying in the face of 
the election returns.” Admirers 
of Mr. Jackson said his future 
political interests might he bet- 
ter served if he remained Solici- 


tor General. 
x kt 


Two “pet” projects at the White 
House right now are national de- 
fense and the two-price plan for 
attempting to broaden the do- 
mestic markets for farm com- 
modities. The President has his 
closest aides at work exploring 
these projects. The second, if 
followed through at all, is ex- 





sitions in which to place New 
Dealers who were defeated in 
the elections. Senator Brown, 
of New Hampshire, may be given 
a connection with the Power 
Commission or the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The White 
House considers him an expert 
on the power question. 
x* * 


The size of the Republican vote 
in Virginia this month caught 
the Democratic organization off 
guard. The reaction: “We'll 
have to spend some money next 
time.” 
kk 

Justice Brandeis 
the Supreme 


Rumor that 
will retire from 





channels have it that the British 
Government, while talking of 
speeded re-armament, actually 
will make little progress in the 
armament race owing to the 
strain that would be placed on 
the existing economic organiza- 
tion of that nation. 


xxer 


The Administration is studying 
means of countering proposals 
in Congress for important 
amendments of the Wagner Act. 
The National Labor Relations 
Board may receive suggestions 
to modify regulations to allow 
employers to initiate cases before 
the Board. No matter what ad- 
ministrative changes are made, 
the American Federation of La- 
bor intends to demand alteration 
of the law itself. 














ing facilities of the country. 
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A BLOW AT PERSECUTION OF MINORITIES ABROAD... 
BATTLE OF THE CHERRY TREES... AMERICA’S DEFENSES 


URNING national and international affairs 
into human affairs, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt capped one week with emotional climaxes 
which, for sheer drama and showmanship, can 
hardly be topped since that raw March day 
back in 1933 when he took office. 

Tuesday, November 15, there was “something 
in the air” that sent newsreel cameramen focus- 
sing their lenses on the dorway of the Execu- 
tive Offices. It was the same “hunch” that 
sent some 200 newspaper reporters crowding 
into the President’s Oval Study at 4 o’clock. 
Like a huge, mottled fan made of serge, tweed, 
worsted and flannel, the reporters waited for 
the familiar cry of “All in!” which would be 
the President’s cue for beginning the confer- 
ence, 

But the questions which were uppermost in 
the minds of all were not the first to come 
hurtling over the President’s broad desk. A 
question about Washington’s airport, another 
one about the fate of Washington’s ornamental 
cherry trees. But silver-winged skybirds could 
wait, the delicate tracery of blossoms would 
find another season. 

The problem of oppressed men, women and 
children, Jews and Catholics, had made an in- 
delible imprint on the 
President’s mind. Even 
before the question could 
be asked, the President 
leaned over, picked from 
his desk a typewritten sheet. His words came 
coldly and seriously—". deeply shocked 
public opinion I myself could scarcely 
believe that such things could occur in a twen- 
tieth century civilization.” 


fhe Problems 
of “Persecution” 
in Europe 


Again, with the same directness, the Presi- 
dent entered into an earnest discussion of his 
idea of continental solidarity as a defense net- 
work for the North, Central and South Ameri- 
cas. His voice was matter-of-fact. There was 
no attempt to inject smiles or laughter. 

Thirty minutes had been ticked off by the 
clock. Someone in th€ crowd said, “Thank you, 
Mr. President”. Two hundred reporters filed 
out of the room. Minutes later the voice of 
the President had been reduced to words on 
teletype tickers. But even in cold print they 
retained their humane quality. 

Thursday, November 17, five men sat around 


| 
| 
| 








—Underwood & Underwood 


1 RESIGNATION—1 APPOINTMENT? 

Announcement of the resignation of Attorney 

General Cummings (left) by the President coin- 

cides with reports from many quarters that Ad- 

ministrator Hopkins (right) will be appointed to 
a Cabinet post. 





the history-encrusted walnut table in the East 
Room of the White House. Again the time 
was 4 o'clock. Light blazed down from the 
three mammoth chandeliers. In four huge mir- 
rors was reflected a proud moment—the signing 
of the trade pacts of the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada. 

On the President’s left, Prime Minister W. 
L, Mackenzie King. On his right, British Am- 
bassador Sir Ronald Lindsay. At one end of 
the table, Secretary Hull. At the other end, 
Arnold Overton, Secretary of the British Board 
of Trade. 

Before the five, in a huge semi-circle on gilded 
chairs, sat a crowd of about 200 specially in- 
vited-persons. The blaze of lights met its match 
in the gleaming epaulets of British, Canadian 
and American military and naval aides; beat 
solidly on the bald pates of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, glanced off the sheen of costly furs, 
shone approvingly on the faces of young girls. 

Again a hushed room, Again a circumstance 
without pomp. Seven minutes had been ticked 
off by the clock and the signing of the treaties 





was completed. Behind those seven minutes 
was a full year of hard work by trade negotia- 
tors. 

A few words from soft-voiced Secretary Huli. 
More from the deep-baritoned Ambassador. 
More from the Canadian Prime Minister. Then 
a word of thanks from the President. 

The crowd stood up as one person. The five 
men rose from their seats. The President 
walked out of the room on the arm of his mili- 
tary aide. The others followed. 

Friday, November 18, about 150 women reso- 
lutely stormed the foundation site of the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial. They grabbed 
shovels from workmen. Some chained them- 


selves to cherry trees. It 
Women Take f 


was their way of protest- 
A Hand to Save _ ing the destruction of the 
Chesey Trees Capital’s landmark. 
¢ At that moment the 
President was telling reporters that there was 
nothing he could do about saving those cherry 
trees, which had to be removed. With a broad 
grin creasing his face, he said that if the women 
chained themselves to trees he would have to 
have the women, chains and trees transplanted. 

The civic movement to prevent removal of 
some of the trees had been stimulated by a 
campaign in some of the local Washington news- 
papers. These newspapers, the President said, 
had in reality been perpetrating a flim-flam 
game on the public. 

Laughingly the President quoted Al Smith’s 
favorite remark, “Let’s look at the record.” He 
found that only 88 trees would have to be re- 
moved, not the 328 to 600 that the press claimed 
would have to go. But, jibed the Chief Execu- 
tive, the plans called for planting 1,000 new 
trees around the memorial grounds. Q. E. D.—a 
net gain of 912 trees. 

The President hazarded the guess that visit- 
ing Washington after the memorial was com- 
pleted would certainly be well worth the trip. 

“And what year do you expect to come back?” 
Came the tripping question from the back row 
of correspondents. Chortling, the President 
said he hoped it would be early and often. 

Note: The “cherry tree uprising” was 
slightly misdirected. The ladies’ rallying point 
took place not under one of the cherry trees, 
but under a long-leaf pine tree! 

DEREK Fox. 
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—Wide World 
FROM WASHINGTON TO BERLIN 
Ambassador Hans Heinrich Dieckhoff is sum- 
moned home to Berlin by the German Foreign 
Office to explain to Nazi authorities the “strange 
attitude toward internal German events as repre- 


various declarations by President 


Roosevelt. ...” 


sented in 





Mowsgrata 
GERMAN CRISIS: 
HOW U.S. STANDS 





Behind the diplomatic moves in U. S. 
Rift with Germany. New plays on 
world chessboard. 





IHE smooth gears of diplomacy are working at 
top speed as Germany and the United States 
each take measures to show displeasure with the 
way the other has acted in the German refugee 
crisis. 

Now that Germany’s Ambassador to Washing- 
ton and the American Ambassador and Commer- 
cial Attache to Berlin are homeward-bound, 
Americans ask if there is going to be a break 
in diplomatic relations. 

A break would mean that the two countries 
refuse to talk officially with each other. In 
diplomatic circles, where the formalities are im- 
portant, such a state of affairs usually means 
that the countries concerned are close to a fight. 

No “break” has occurred between this country 
and Germany. President Roosevelt describes his 
action as a summons to Ambassador Hugh Wil- 
son to come home for “report and consultation”. 


Germans Attack 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Stand 


Germany uses somewhat stronger language, 
singling out President Roosevelt by name, pre- 
sumably because he stated last week that he 
“could scarcely believe” that persecution of 
Catholics and Jews such as is taking place in 
Nazi Germany could occur in a twentieth cent- 
ury civilization. 

Summoning home a diplomat or leaving his 
post vacant is not unusual. It occurred last 
Spring when Great Britain called home her min- 
ister to Mexico shortly after Mexico expropriated 
British-owned oil fields without paying for the 
Nevertheless, Britain and Mexico are still og 
speaking terms. , 

The American gunboat “Panay” was sunk on 
the Yangtze river last winter and the American 
Ambassador remains at his post in Tokyo. 

Mexico accorded the same treatment to 
American oil companies as she meted out to 
the British, yet the American Ambassador has 
not been summoned home from Mexico. 

Diplomacy works in devious ways, shifting and 
changing its tactics according to the situation 
at hand. Each new event, such as the recent 
coolness between Germany and the United States, 
must be analyzed in the light of its background. 

The circumstances surrounding the summons 
home of American Ambassador Hugh Wilson and 
German Ambassador Hans Heinrich Dieckhoff, 
make the situation serious, protocol specialists 
say. 

Tacties Fail to Soften 
Decrees Against Jews 

They point out that the United States is taking 
a leading role in efforts to help emigration of 
Jews from Germany and that American officials 
have been unrestrained in their condemnation 
of Nazi tactics. In spite of this display of Amer- 
ican public feeling, Germany has not relaxed its 
decrees against Jews and German newspapers 
have heaped abuse on American policy. 

Should the United States take stronger ways 
of showing its displeasure to Germany, one 
method suggested would be a trade embargo or 
boycott. A major difficulty in a boycott or em- 
bargo is that Germany buys twice as much in 
this country as America buys from her. A sudden 
halt in trade between the two nations would 
hurt the United States more than Germany. 

Another American weapon, one that would 
strike at Germany’s pocketbook, would be to 
deny Germany a trade pact. Nazi officials are 
anxious for a trade agreement with the United 
States in order to even their unfavorable balance 
of trade with this country. State Department 
officials admit, however, that present popular 
feeling in the United States toward Germany 
would make negotiations for a trade agreement 
impractical. 

Germany’s position on the State Department's 
trade blacklist is now highlighted by the signing 
of important trade agreements reached by the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain. Ger- 
many is the only nation excladed from the tariff 
concessions the United States is granting under 
the most-favored-nation clause. 
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Industrial Organization in Pitts- 
burgh. Out of the meeting came 
“Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations” for the or- 
ganization headed by L. 
Lewis and aiso a permanent con- 
stitution. 


the name of 


John 


Of equal importance to labor, 


as the broadest attempt in the 


industrial history of the United 
States to stabilize workers’ 
wages, was a plan announced by 


General Motors Corporation call- 


ing for a system of advances to 
workers in slack periods to as- 


sure minimum all-year-around 
weekly pay. 

Rumors of pending resigna- 
tions in the Cabinet culminated 
in an announcement by the Pres- 
ident that Attorney General 
Cummings will retire in January 


to resume private law practice. 


A special four-man board was 
President to 
and in- 


appointed by the 
study national production 
come in an efiort to obtain data 
to enable stabilization of the eco- 
nomic structure. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace announced that the 1939 goal 
of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration program calls for 
next 

365 


or- 


cultivation 
of the 


farn 


restriction of 
275 


275 million 
million acres 


year to 


which ners 


plant to ytton, corn, 


dinarily 
wheat, tobacco, rice and other soil 
depleting crops. 

All arguments and preliminary 
moves before the Supreme Court 
were concluded in the suit of 14 
companies to enjoin the TVA 
power program. 


an executive order 
author- 


Meanwhile, 
by President 
ized the Congressional 
tee investigating TVA to inspect 


Roosevelt 
commit- 


income and excess profits tax re- 
turns of utility executives and 


companies. 


Senator O'Mahoney, chairman 
of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, said his com- 
mittee will start hearings about 
December 1. 

Ahead are further internation- 


al developments of direct con- 
cern to the United States. 


Ambassador Kennedy is re- 
ported to be working with the 
British to help de- 


velop plans for the emigration of 


in London 
German Jews to sparsely inhab- 
ited parts of the British Empire. 
hth in- 
ternational conference of Ameri- 
A na- 
tional unity delegation, including 
Alfred M. Landon, has been ap- 
pointed by the President to rep- 
resent this country. 


Coming Dec. 9 is the eig 


can nations at Lima, Peru. 
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(WWermsqraiae A TEST FOR TRADE AGREEMENTS: 
HOW PACT WITH BRITAIN AFFECTS U. S. BUSINESS 








FULL test now is to be had of 
trade principle over wh ) 
schools of thought have clashed in- 
side the New Deal ever since 1933 
The principle is that of free and 
uncontrolled exchange of goods be- 
tween the nations of the world 
One school of New Deal thought 
concluded that this principle was 
uutmoded when Great Britain in 


1931 lef gold standard of money 

easurement and abandoned free 
trade for a policy of protective tar- 
iffs and Empire preferen This 
school held that the United States 


the 


"OS 





The 
traders negotiate an agree- 
What the new Brit- 


ish-American trade agree- 


world’s greatest | 


ment. 


ment means. Canada 


lowers some trade bars. | 





those were 


ior 


should 
cleating contre 
“ign trade. 


The sec 


nati 
over the flow of 


}Oln 


1S 


ynd schoo] of thought con- 
cluded that the United States could 
restore the freer trade principle 
its once commanding position by ne- 
ide agreements designee 
of the tariffs and the 


the controls 





gotiating tr 
some 
rict 


»y remove 
Guota rest and 


foreign 


ions 
had 
1930 


imposed its 


exchange that 
grown the world 
when the United Siat 
Hawle} tariff law. 

President 
lot with the 
headed by Cordell Hull, 
State. The 
and planned tr 
Peek, foreign 


President, vere 


cver 
since 
es 
-Smoot 
lly cast his 
freer-trade advocates 
Secretary of 
advocates controlled 
ade, headed by George 

to the 
of Gov- 


Roosevelt 


of 
trade adviser 


edged out 


Frade Agreements 
Now Number Twenty 
The Hull program of 
trade agreements finally was capped 
on Nov. 17 with signing of an agree- 
ment with Great Britain and with 
Canada 
This 


series 


reciprocal 


in a 
af- 
one- 


agreement is twentieth 
negotiated since 1934 
area res 
the foreig 
After 
itish agreement 
with which 
does 60 per cent 
be included within the Hull 
With that broad coverage there 
now will be had a demonstration of 
the effectiveness of trade agreements 
asa ition for some of the nat 


troubles 


It 
ponsible for 
n trade of the en- 
Jan. 1, when the 
takes effect, coun- 
the United States 
of trading will 
program, 


fects an 
third of 


world 


tris 
trles 


it 
1US 


ion's 


S01 


Immediately many e 
raised 
How 


questions ar 


from 


he lat 


important an economic 
est 
in and Can- 
the country 
find greater 
of tariff re- 
tariff 


itself 


agree- 
m with 
ada? What in 
will benefit? Which may 
competition as a result 
How stable can any 
be when currency 


le? 


ents 


groups 


ductions? 
egreement 
is unstab 
Trade 
including 
one to which 
is attached. 
is a renewal and 
of an earlier agreement 
effect since 1936 

In 1936, the 
complete figures 
sold to Great 


agreement with Great 
the crown colonies 

greatest im- 
The Canadian 
modifi- 
in 


The 
Britain 
is the 
portance 


agreement 


0 


cation 


last year for which 
are available, this 


country Britain goods 
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i¢ valued at 


to ' 





$440,000,000 
Britain goods valued at 
Before the depression 
value of trade was about 
twice that large. When trade with 
the British colonies added, the 
total becomes much larger, owing to 
heavy American purchases of raw 
materials such as rubber, tin and tea. 
The new agreement affects articles 
that accounted for $300,000,000 worth 
»f American sales to Great Britain 
in 1936. On $250,000,000 of this 
amount the British bind themselves 
not to increase existing tariffs dur- 
ing the three-year life of the agree- 


from Great 
$200,000,000 
the dollar 


is 


ment. On the remaining $50,000,000 
there are actual reductions in tariff 
schedules. In 1936 farm products 
accounted for $26,000,000 of these 


$50,000,000 in sales 
In other words the rec 
with Great 
ed to offer 
to American 
were sold to the British 
of $50,000,000 during 


iprocal trade 
Britain can 
some positive 
commodities 
in the 
1936. 


agreement 
expect 


be 

2enefits 
that 
amount 


Money Fluctuations: 
Problems They Raise 
But it turns out that the new 
agreement covers just one part of the 
trade barrier problem. The other half 
f this problem is raised by fluctua- 
tions in currency. Tariff reductions 
on specified American products en- 
tering the British market can be 
cffset by declines in the value of the 
British pound which affect all Ameri- 
can products entering the British 
market This means- Govern 
ment economists explain it—that 
gains invoived in the agreement 
might be more than erased by a 
decline in the British currency that 
nmiakes it harder for buyers to obtain 
dollars with which to buy American 
goods even after tariffs are lowered. 
The British pound fell from $5.03 to 
$4.70 during negotiations 
Some other factors, as well, 
» complicate this picture. A glance 
at individual concessions given by the 
British to American products reveals 
these factors. 


as 


any 






enter 


+ 


British Concessions 
On Farm Products 
Most important of the British con- 
cessions was one that permits Ameri- 
can wheat to enter the British mar- 
ket on equal terms with Canadian 
and Australian wheat. A _ six-cent 
preferential tariff was removed. Eng- 
land at one time bought large quan- 
ties of American wheat and would 
seem to be in a position to return to 
those purchases, 
at the moment American 
wheat is selling about 20 cents a 
bushel above the world level so re- 
moval of a six cent tariff, Department 
of Agriculture officials explain, does 


However, 


rot immediately open the British 
market. Another thing is that gov- 
ernments, including the United 
States, are engaged in dumping 
wheat abroad by having taxpayers 
absorb part of the sale price. In 
this game, to date, the American 
Government has been outbid by the 
Argentine and Canadian govern- 


ments. 
The new agreement binds the Eng- 
lish government not to place a tariff 
on American cotton and not to in- 
crease the present margin of pre- 
ference that the English give to Em- 
pire tobacco in fixing tariff rates. 
This agreement, also, removes the 
duty on American lard and enlarges 
the quota on hams as well as giving 
better treatment to American fruits. 


Lesser Concessions on 


Industrial Products 

When it comes to industrial prod- 
ucts the concessions made to Ameri- 
can products by the British are de- 
scribed as rather restricted. 

There is an agreement not to in- 
crease the present tariff of 331/3 
rer cent on automobiles of 25 horse- 
power and over, but no agreement 
not to increase the tariff on cheaper 
and lower horsepower cars. A care- 
fully restricted reduction from 33 1/3 
per cent to 25 per cent is made on 
American tractors, 

The British do give a substantial 
reduction in the tariff on American 
typewriters and office equipment and 
on some types of machinery. 

In the case of lumber, which at 
one time found a large market in 
England, there is a three-way agree- 
ment involving Canada as well. The 
United States agrees to remove its 
quota restriction on the imports of 
Douglas fir and western hemlock in 
exchange for a British promise to 
reduce its tariff on some higher 
priced American lumber. 

Next comes the question of Ameri- 
can concessions to the British. 

Tariff reductions are given on ar- 
ticles imported from Great Britain 
in 1937 to the amount of $59,900,000. 
In addition there is agreement not 
to increase present rates affecting 
$80.000,000 of British goods. 

An important part of this latter 
total is made up of distilled spirits 
under agreement not to increase the 
tariff of $2.50 a gallon. 
tariff reductions are most 

in the field of textiles. 


present 
Actual 
important 


and it bought 





























Harris & Ewing 


AN HISTORIC EVENT FOR THE NATION'S ARCHIVES 
Page historic East Room of the White House was the scene of the signing of the greatest trade treaty 
in recent times. The reciprocal pact between the United States and Great Britain is the 20th in series 
negotiated by Secretary Hull. At the same time, a revised U. S.-Canadian treaty was signed. 
Seated, left to right: Arnold Overton, British Board of Trade; Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambas- 


sador; President Roosevelt; Mackenzie King, Canada’s Prime Minister, and Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State. Standing, left to right: Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State; Sir Herbert Marler, 


Canadian Minister; Dr. O. D. Skelton, Canadian Undersecretary, and Charles Barnes, State Department. 








+ duces 


Tariff cuts were made on goods that | aligned and move together. Tariff | the extent of $73,000,000 last year. 
come from Britain in the amount of |} adjustments consequently have a The 1936 agreement covered a broad 
$6,600,000 in 1937, and on cotton yarn | more definite meaning cross-section of the trade between 
that came in the amount of $1,147,- Much broader concessions are con- | the two countries. 
000. Further reductions were made | tained in the Canadian-American Under the new agreement the 
on higher grades of wool articles igreement than in the British-Amer- United States lets in more Canadian 
Other reductions and agreements not | ican agreement. atin oho teen ath obdiiin: % toe | 
to increase tariffs affect furniture, Canada last year bought $430,000,- wg srs wonky tole a 
flax, hemp and jute producis, books | g99 worth of goods in this country | 1" Canadian hogs and pork products 
and leather manufacturers lsst vear and the United States | under a lower tariff; it allows larger 
The fact of the matter is, as the | poueht $386,000,000 worth of goods | imports of Canadian cream and low- 
Government's economists explain it, fom Canada. Under the new agree- | ers further the duty on imports of 
that the British will gain more of an | ment Canada will reduce tariffs on | Canadian cheese; it lowers the tariff 
advantage in the American market ems accounting for $80,000,000 of | 0n barley and rye and oats and on 
from the decline in the value of the | this trade. These reductions are in | Mill feeds which are important to 
British pound than from present | addition to those contained in the | livestock feeders; it lets in more Ca- 
tariff concessions. 1936 agreement. nadian seed potatoes under a lower 
The new Canadian-American On its part the United States | tariff. 
agreement is something else again. | either reduces further or reduces for This agreement likewise removes 
In this case the Canadian dollar and | the first time duties on Canadian ; the quota restriction on imports of 


the American dollar are closely | goods which sold in this market to | Canadian fir and hemlock and re- 


| 


+ 


the duty forest 
products 

State Department officials as well 
as others are watching for evidences 
of political repercussions that may 
appear in the farming areas when 
the new terms of agreement are 
made known to farm groups in the 
midst of present low prices. 


on other 


Concessions Canada 
Makes This Country 

But to offset the concessions made 
by the United States, Canada also 
made important concessions. 

Greatest emphasis is placed upon 
the agreement by Canada to the re- 
moval of the six-cent preferential 
tariff that nad helped to keep Ameri- 
can wheat out of the British market. 

The Canadians also agreed to re- 
move a special 3 per cent import tev 
on a large number of articles ente 
ing Canada, including many fr 
from duty. This provision, in co 
junction with another that gives r 
lief from the Canadian system of a 
bitrary valuations for tariff purpose 
:s of broad importance to America 
business men. 

In 
further 
ductiors 


Canada made thes 
concessions: New tariff re 
on fruits and vegetables 
purchases of which amounted t 
$14,500,000 last year; reductions or 
pork and hogs; the prsent tariff rate 
on American automobiles is assured 
against an increase; reductions are 
called for on metal products of many 
kinds; tariff reductions cover office 
and household machirery; duties of 
coal are assured against an increase, 
The expressed hope of Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State and sponsor of the 
reciprocal trade program, is that the 
latest trade agreements will serve to 
reverse the recent world trend toward 
nationalism by providing an example 
of freer trade among the greatest 
trading nations of the world. 


addition, 
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This means less “oil drag’’—an eas- 
ier-turning engine—instant protec- 
tion for tight-fitting engine parts! 


WARM-UP! For complete win- 
*tersafety, you musthaveoilthat 
will stand upunder the highoperating 
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motor! That’s why Mobiloil Arctic is 
made double-range. It’s heat-resist- 
ing as well as free-flowing! 

Mobiloil Arctic gives you this dou- 
ble protection because it’s refined bet- 
ter—made tougher, purer—by the 
famous Clearosol Process. Change 
now to double-range Mobiloil Arctic! 
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Glenn Frank 


Madison, Wis.; Chairman, 
Republican National Program 
Committee; Former President, 
University of Wisconsin, 


answers: 
La Follette 


7 shattering of the 
monoply on the public life of Wis- 
consin i 


is symbolic of a ground-sweu 
a bogus liberalism, 





of revolt against 
evident elsewhere as well. My in- 
terest has been both deep and 






1 every step of the cam- 
that has resulted in this de- 
1row of the La Follette 


ve over'n 


impersonal 1! 
paign 
C1S)] 
leadership 

This has 


The people cf Wisconsin, 





a people's decision 
in this elec- 


been 


tion. have not turned their backs on 
progressive government 

They are incurably progressive 
people in that they want and will 


t, intelligent, 
and socially sensi- 
of their 
people. 


Insist upon ¢ 


efficient, humane 
government 


are a 


tive 


They 


can see 

If the people of Wisconsin cannot 
get “progressive government” from 
a Progressive leadership, they will 
look for it from a conservative leader- 
This is once more the obliga- 
the opportunity of Wiscon- 


realistic They 
label 


througn a 


+ 


ship 
tion and 
sin Republicanism. 

The drift toward a virtually 
party nation, with the vindictive in- 
tolerance that goes with:it, has been 
and the return to political 
sanity begins. 


one- 


stopped 
and economic 


Rep. P. H. Drewry 


Democrat, of Virginia; 
Chairman, Democratic National 
Congressional Committee, 


answers: 
AD A PRESIDENT been elected 
on Tuesday and had the Republi- 
cans carried every State in which 
they elected either a United States 
Senator or a Governor, and in ad- 
dition had they carried every other 
State in which they elected at least 
one-half of the House Delegation, the 
Electoral College would have stood: 
Democrats, 322, and Republicans 213; 
Democratic majority, 109 
When this is coupled with the fact 
that the Democratic party elected a 
majority of practically an even 100 
in the House and that our Senate 





-—-Harris & Ewing 
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control is considerably over 2 to 1, 
we would have been celebrating one 


of the most complete victories in 
modern political history. 
Since it is very obvious that the 


major reductions in our party mem- 
bership in the House took place in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
due to bitter party strife of purely 
local origin, we feel especially grati- 
fied with the knowledge that the 
American people have retained the 
Democratic party in complete con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

However, we are not minimizing 
another very obvious fact—that the 
voters carefully watching the 
conduct of both State and National 
affairs. They have indicated that 
they expect a real attention to 
National and State problems and that 
they are not intending to surrender 
their control of government. By the 
general defeat of Third party candi- 
dates, they have indicated a faith 
in the two-party system. 

Since the Republicans have made 
material gains, we hope to see their 
representatives making genuine con- 
tributions to the conduct of govern- 
ment, rather than depending upon 
criticism and fault finding. They 
will not be in a position to initiate 
or to defeat any legislation, but their 
170 minority membership should be 
in a position to keep our Party awake 
to its duties to the people. 

By their decisive defeat of several 
State execuiives, the voters 
shown that they are not willing 
tolerate incompetence, wastefulness 
or a disregard of wishes of the 
people. Our party has been g n 
a further opportunity to comple 


are 


to 


the 


affairs. | 


stion ot the Wee 
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HE significance of the outcome of the Fall elections, high- 


lighted by sharp shifts in 


to be the Question of the Week. 

In view of nation-wide interest in the results, The United 
| States News asked political and economic leaders of the 
nation the following question: 

What principal meaning, from a national point 
of view, should be read into the outcome of this 


year’s general elections? 


received appear on this page. 


| 
| 
L 


Answers were presented in last week’s issue. Others since 


political sentiment, continues 











the solution of our National prob- + tion and devaluation of our currency, 


lems. At the same time, they have 
been served with a definite notice 
that positive results are expected, 


and that the Democratic Party will | 
be held strictly accountable for iis 
conduct of public business. 

I expect io see a spirit of under- 
standing and mutual helpfulness be- 
tween the branches of the Govern- | 
ment with increasingly satisfactory 
results in legislation. 





Harold R. Bruce 


Hanover, N. H.; Professor of Polit - 
ical Science, Dartmouth College; 
Author of ‘American Parties and 
Politics” and “The American 
Political Scene, 1936,” 


answers: 


‘Walter E. Spahr 


HE results of the elections of Nov. 

8 indicate, it seems to me, (1) a 
protest against the Roosevelt leader 
ship; (2) a protest against New Deal 
excesses of extravagant spending, 
wasteful activity on public works 
projects, government regulation of | 
private business, expansion of na- | 
tional government power, and gov- 
ernment entrance into private busi- 
ness fields; (3) more than the tradi- 
tional mid-term reaction to an Ad 
ministration in office; (4) swing of 
the pendulum back to conservative 
economic, fiscal and social policies; 
(5) dissatisfaction over continuance 
of unsatisfactory economic and busi- 
ness conditions; (6) strengthening of 


| the position of National Chairman 


Farley in Democratic councils; (7) 
necessity for Democrats to oppose 
any third-term ambition of the 
President. 





New York City; Chairman, 
Department of Economics, New 
York University; Author of 
“Economic Appraisal of the New 
Deal’”’, 


answers: 
SHOULD interpret the election re- 
sults to mean that the American 
people do not want the Roosevelt 
brand of “liberalism” in government 


| —a “liberalism” so eminently satis- 


have | 


| 


| halt in the 


factory to the Communists. The | 
President defined his “liberalism” 
specifically, and asked the people to | 
approve it. They rejected it. Now, 
we shall soon see the extent of the 
President’s real belief in the obliga- 
tions placed upon him by a popular 
“mandate.” 

The consequences of the popular 
vote ought to be renewed confidence, | 
better business, more employment, 
and a swing over to a more rational | 
political and economic life. We 
ought now to be able to make prog- 
ress. 

If the so-called cohservative, but 
really level-headed, Democrats will 
join forces with the level-headed 
Republicans, the American people 
should see the beginning of an end 
to rubber-stampism, frenzied “must” 
legislation, and the attempted usur- 
pation by the Executive of the proper 
deliberative and legislative functions 
of the people’s Congressional rep- 
resentatives. 

We should expect an end to the 
impairment of our Supreme Court, 
amendment of defective laws, repeal 
of unsound ones, a curb on spend- 
ing, a halt in the mounting public 
debt, more intelligent taxation, a 
movement toward infla- 


Dr. Edwin E. Witte’s Views 

In the answer of Dr. Edwin £. 
Witte, on Page 13 of the issue of 
November 14, the word “not” was 
omitted by him in the last sentence 
of the typewritten statement. The 
last sentence should have read: 

“T interpret the election as bring- 
ing dangerously close to adoption the 
policy of “pay-as-you-go” financing 
ot old age pensions, under which the 
alleged danger of large reserves in 
cistant future years will be fore- | 
Stalled by large gratuitous pensions 
to all, or substantially all, present 
old people, witb, the inevitable ulti- 
mate result of enormously increased 
tax burdens in the NOT very distant 
tuture.” 


a better protection of distressed peo- 
ple from pressure of political ma- 
chines, a curb on the attempt to buy 
the American people with their own 
money, less legislation for 
groups, an end to the talk of a third 
term and a possible dictatorship. 
We should expect a return of the 
President to his appropriate Execu- 
tive functions, the end of blank 
checks for the Administrative spend- 
ers, a move to end the internal class 
frictions in this nation, and a release 
of the American people from the un- 
ceasing struggle, restlessness, tense- 
ness, and waste of money, time, and 


energy, which have provided a daily 


torment since the election of No- 
vember, 1932. 
The fundamental sanity of our , 


people apparently is reasserting it- 
self. False labels of “liberalism” have 
finally been torn off the packages 
which have perpetuated unemploy- 
ment and widespread distress. The 
level-headed Democrats and Repub- 
licans ought now to be able to 
ahead, and provide genuine aid in 
restoring this nation to political and 
economic health, in bringing about a 
sound prosperity, in fostering a true 
liberalism, and in restoring peace to 
a nation so sadly in need of it. 
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Senator W.R. Austin 


Republican, of Vermont; 
Minority Whip, The United 
States Senate, 


answers: 

BELIEVE that the significance, 

from a national point of view, of 
the election includes: 

Loyalty to our form of Govern- 
ment; 

Determination to check spending 
for political purposes; 

Ambition of farmers to run their 
own affairs; 

Desire for an administration that 


John L. Lewis 
A Mine Worker at 12, He Becomes 
First President of New ClO 
660° TONE” and “steel” are words full 
of meaning for John L. Lewis. 


There is a ring about them that re- | 


minds him of the rigor in the mines 
after he left school at the age of 
twelve, and of business buildings, 


which seemed to represent to him | 


opposition to organized labor. 

Thus it hap- 
pened that Mr. 
Lewis used the 
words with sat- 
isfactionin 
Pittsburgh last 
week, reporting 
to the first 


conventiqn of 
the Committee 
for Industrial 
O rganization 
Said he: 
“Where three years ago there was 
only an idea in the minds of a few 
men, there now stands a structure 
as solidly built as if of stone and 
Steel.” 

The CIO later converted itself into 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion and elected Mr. Lewis as its first 





John L. Lewis 


| president. 


The occasion provided another pic- 
turesque climax in an eventful life. 
Standing unsmilingly on the plat- 
form listening to cheers, Mr. Lewis 
seemed to be thinking both back and 
ahead. 

The scene contrasted with those 
when he was only a man in the ranks 
at conventions of the United Mine 
Workers, or a “legislative agent” from 
1909 to 1917 for the mine union and 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The CIO Chairman looked out on 
the Pittsburgh meeting as on a 
youngster “coming age,” in 
words. The message given by him 


of his 


| was militant and aimed for the A. F. 


pressure | 


+ 


ce onstitutional | 
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WHAT IS THE REAL MEANING TO NATION 


+ will 
commerce; 

Confidence in 
nomic system; ; 

Growth of opposition by organized 
laborers to Government domination; 

Opposition to anti-American prop- 
aganda and acts; 

Adherence to the principle of an 
independent legislative department, 

Increased appreciation of the 
guaranties of human rights estab- 
lished in the Constitution. 

Probably this is over-simplified, 
but the dimensions of a letter ac- 
count for this. 


the American eco- 





| 








SENATOR JOSIAH W. BAILEY 





Josiah W. Bailey 


Democrat, of North Carolina; a 
Leader of Independent Democratic 
Bloc in the Senate, 


answers: 

HE election indicates that millions 
citizens consider that such re- 
covery as we have had is not 
factory in degree and that much of 

artificial and transient, being 
derived from the spending of bor- 
rowed public money which will do 
more harm than good 

What they want is substantial re- 
covery based upon sound public pol- 
icy encouraging to the investment of 


¢ 

Ol 
tis 

Salls- 


it is 


private savings in business and in- 
dustry, and constructive measures 
encouraging increased production of 
annual wealth on farm, mine and 
factory 

We ought to drive for a balanced 
budget and increased employment by 
private enterprise. There ought to 
be an end of incessant innovation in 
policy and of what Mr. Berle, a great 
New Dealer, has described as “shot- 
gun methods of administration.” 
Failure of farm legislation to produce 
good has caused widespread 
disappointment. 


prices 


Ve of the Week 


be just and fair to industry and + 


Genuine gains made under the 
President's remarkable leadership 
will be preserved. Legislation will be 
improved rather than repealed. 

Congress will cooperate without 
unnecessarily delegating the legisla- 
tive power. It will not stand in the 
way of sound measures. I hope it 
will substitute the judicial process 
for the arbitrary wherever it appears 
and that it will take the public 
spending out of politics. 

The great majority of the Amer- 
ican people are liberals, but they 
know the difference between liberal- 
ism and radicalism. And they also 
know the difference between liberal- 
ism that liberates and liberalism that 
restrains honest men. 


Henry A. Wallace 


Secretary of Agriculture, 


answers: 
HE election is a great tribute 
the personal popularity of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

I do not regard the loss of approxi- 
mately 80 Democratic Congressional 
seats, principally in the farm belt, 
as a repudiation of the Administra- 
tion’s farm policy 

The outstanding conclusions from 
the election is that people do not 
like business depression. They think 
that by voting against the party in 
power when a depression is on, they 
can do something to cure the de- 
pression. 

They were voting against unem- 
ployment and low farm prices. They 
want a greater farm income and a 
more permanent prosperity, and they 
believe that by voting against the 
party in power in time of depression 
they can best safeguard their long 
time interests. 

The loss this time in Congressional 
seats is at least 50 per cent greater 
than usual and this excess loss meas- 
ures to some extent the net effect 
of the depression on the voting. It 
is a great tribute to the personal 
popularity of President Roosevelt 
that the loss was not greater. 

New Congressmen are invited 
talk over the farm problem with me 
when they come to Washington. If 
they have any plans which would aid 
farmers and consumers they will find 
me sympathetic. 

The new Congressmen will probably 
be correct in concluding that they 
have a mandate from the people to 
do what is possible to bring about a 
greater income for farmers, less un- 
employment for labor and a higher 
standard of living for all of us. 

(From a statement at a press con- 
ference at the Department of Agri- 
culture.) 


to 


to 


aa 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


of L. and employer as well. 

Labor peace or not, he said, the 
CIO would not be “another Czecho- 
slovakia, to be dismembered and de- 
stroyed.” 

Also: Labor must build its own 
press to coinpete “with the press con- 
trolled by the employers and used 
for their purposes.” 

There was no tone of fatherly 
counsel, Rather, it seemed, Mr. Lewis 
was talking again in the spirit of the 
time he told the United Mine Work- 
ers “I am only as strong as you 
make me.” 

Once the tasks Were over, Mr. Lewis 
looked forward to returning to home 
and family and books in Alexandria, 
Va. He wanted more time to talk 
with his 28-year-old daughter, Kath- 
ryn, about her appointment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the United States 


ference to be held in Peru next 


month, 





Alfred M. Landon 


Believer in Conferences, Now 
Delegate to Pan American 
Conclave at Lima 


LFRED M. Landon attacked the 
[% domestic policies of President 
Roosevelt. unmercifully in his unsuc- 
cessful campaign for the White House 
two years ago, and again in the re- 
cent campaign. But at no time did 
ie attack the “Good Neighbor” for- 
eign policy. 

In the viewpoint of the former 
Governor of Kansas, politics ends at 
the shoreline and borderline. 

The President has shown the same 
spirit. 
delegates appointed last week to 
speak for the country at the Eighth 
International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, to met Dec. 9 in Lima, the 
capital of Peru. 

The role will be a 
way, but not strange. 
| Mr. Landon has given thought 


new one, ina 


to 


+ 


delegation to the Pan American con- | 


| 


Mr. Landon was among the 


‘ 


problems of government almost from 
the time of his graduation from the 
University of Kansas more than 40 
years ago. Experience in the oil fields 
led him to look at’ those problems 
through the eyes of a business man. 

Getting around a table to discuss 
difficult questions was his idea of 
the proper approach. Reason, facts 
not emotion. Why not the same in 
Government? 


As Governor of Kansas for two 
terms, Mr. Landon used that ap- 
proach to make a record which 


brought him the Presidential nomi 
nation. Overnight Topeka became a 
Republican mecca. 

Visitors wanted to know how he 
had balanced the State budget, his 
views on farm, labor and foreign 
policies. They received simple, 


straightforward replies, much in the 
manner that Mr. Landon said earlier 
this year: 


“T will not be 
a candidate in 
1940 and I will 
“not accept the 
Presidential 
:fnomination in 
: the remote con- 
tingency that 
the Republican 
National Con- 
vention should 
offer it to me.” 

Since issuing 
that unusual 
statement, Mr. Landon has become a 
sort of Republican “elder statesman.” 
He made clear that it did not mean 
he would give up politics, any more 
than he would give up his oil busi- 
ness or his fishing. 

But only now has the opportunity 
come to help apply again that con- 
ference approach in the interest of 
jemocracy. The objective of the Lima 
nieeting is to strengthen cultural and 
defensive bonds between American 
nations. Differ though they do in 
politics, Secretary Hull and Mr. Lan- 
don are expected to work as one 
toward that objective. 









Alfred M. Landon 


+ 


' there 





SNELL | 


REP. BERTRAND H. 





Rep.Bertrand H.Snell 


Republican, of New York; 
Retiring Minority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 


answers: 


y studying election returns of Nov 
8 from a National viewpoint, 
are two vutstanding develop- 
ments: 
First: 
country 
ministration 
ness; 

Second: 
in the two-party 
ment. 

The Republican gains were far be- 
yond the hopes of the most optimis- 
tic partisan, and the most encourag- 
ing feature these that 
they manifested themselves evesy 
part of the country, except 
South. 


General revolt in the whole 
against the New Deal's ad- 
of the nation’s busi- 
This country still believes 
system of govern- 


galns 18 


in 


of 


the solid 


Reversal of Sentiment 

Not only did unusual 
number of new members in the House 
and Senate, former Republican 
members were reelected by unprece- 
dented majorities in every part of 
the country No thoughtful 
person can discount the fact 


we elect an 


but 


sane, 
t the 


tha 
people are returning to sanity and 
are decidedly opposed to the concen- 
tration of government in Washing- 
ton; destruction service; 
wasteful expenditures public 
funds; politics jn relief; and the gen- 
eral breaking down of constitutional 
government and peo- 
ple as advocated by 
the Roosevelt New 


tion. 


of civil 


of 


morale of our 
practiced 
Administra- 


ana 
Deal 


The return of the voters to more 


principles 


radical centers shows that 


conservative in the most 
liberal or 
the people of the United State 


two- 


Ss are 


1) 


still favorable to the party sys- 


é€m of government 

The overthrow of the La 
dynasty in Wisconsin and the 
mer-Labor reign in Minnesota is 
important, and again spells the doom 
of a new third radical party. 


Follette 
Far- 
most 


Benefits for Business? 

The general effect the business 
of the country can not fail to be 
good, for with a Republican member- 
ship in the House of about 170, to- 
gether with the Independent Demo- 
the radical of the New 


on 


crats, most 


+ 


OF THE OUTCOME OF THE ELECTIONS? 


Deal administration's recommenda. 
tions will be 

Congress aS a 
friendly 
give it 
taing 
years. 

There is sure to be a new spirit of 
hope and courage throughout the en- 
tire country, for the people have now 
definitely expressed themselves and 
we know that there is a strong, vital 
and almost dominant minority to 
protect the people’s rights against 
the arrogant and destructive acts of 
the Roosevelt Administration, 


defeated 

whole will be more 
business and will 
a real breathing spell, some- 
it has not had in the last five 


to honest 


Alfred G. Grant 


Methuen, Mass.; President, 
Smaller Business of New England, 
and Vice President, Smaller 
Business of America, 


answers: 


HE business for 
the better, evidenced during the 
past few weeks, will receive —in fact 
is already receiving.—a boost and im- 


timorous turn of 





petus which should carry us into a 
period of good business lasting until 
1940—and in fact extend into “seven 
fat years,” if this set and trend to- 


ward sanity is still further extended 
in the 1940 elections 

Our people finding that 
dursuit of economic “will 0’ the wisps” 
1as taken them to the brink of dis- 
aster. Well intentioned though Wash- 
ington may be, it has made mistake 
after mistake through its failure to 
understand the fundamentals of cre- 
ative and productive business. 


are 


out 


} 
} 


The reawakening evidenced by the 
results of this election is the result in 
no part the increased and 
definite participation that small in- 
dependent business has for the past 
several months been taking in form- 
ing public opinion. 


small of 











MEXICO 





The 
can be visited from the 


only distinctly foreign land that 
United States 
without an ocean crossing is Mexico, 


ideal winter vacationland. The Sunshine 
Special, America’s premier internation- 
al train, provides daily through service 


between St. Louis and Mexico City 
For complete information see your neer 
est M unt Pa Lines representative 







P. J. NEFF 
Chief Traffic 
Officer 
160! Missouri 
Pacific Bldg 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Asst 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky“ for the best in 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York’s smartest dinner and supper 


plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round. 


On the 65th floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 
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dancing and entertainment. 
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rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
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ClO ORGANIZES FOR PERMANENCE 


EACE or intensified war in the 
ranks of organized labor? 

The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, re-formed at its first con- 
Stitutional convention in Pittsburgh 
Pa., last week into the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, has 


can Federation of Labor 

Leaders of both CIO and AFL still 
insist that the door to peace and 
unity remains open. But they con- 
tinue to exchange bitter 
that would seem to preclude 


future. 
Occasion for the exchange of ver- 


bal attacks, and also for a message 


“dug 
in” for its struggle with the Ameri- 


criticism 
any 
hope of rapprochement in the near 





Events are taking place 
that will vitally influence 
the future of labor in the 
United States. 

The CIO organizes on a 
permanent basis; the AFL 
launches new attacks on its 
rival. But strong forces are 
at work for peace and unity. 

A view of the meaning of 
the new developments is 
given here. 














from President Roosevelt again urg- 


ing peace on the labor factions, was 


the CIO convention and adoption by 


it of a permanent constitution. 





NEWCOMERS TO THE 
Carroll R. Daugherty 


Who will serve as Chief Economist. 
Mr. Daugherty, a former Professor 
of Economics at the University of 
Pittsburgh, was a member of the 
Minimum Wage Board for the Laun- 
dry Industry of Pennsylvania. 


ibis Caicos Have you seen The mott” 


expressed the belief 1a 
CIO is an added ob- 


path. of peace j 


mm ol 


Organizati 


Stacie in tne 





But there were signs that, despite THE NEW q b | } Ua ) 
the cries of peace, there is none in FOUD-BUILT Vi ic iz Cc J iz. Y a3 
Sight 

Deflection of a Rhode Island tex- 
tile union from the CIO, taking its 
claimed membership of 6,000 into the 
AFL, brought a forecast from Mh) . 

Green that the 1 prove 

forerunner of large-scale defections 
from CIO in the textile field. He 
pointed to an organi * drive b 


the AFL in textiles as being respon- 
sible for the 


movement 











ers Union, which has been a CIO 
affiliate but has declared its inde- 
pendence of both factions, contend 
that reorganization of the CIO on 
a permanent basis tends to perpet- 
uate the labor split 
The Peace Currents 
Under the Surface 
John L. Lewis, president of CIO, 
insists the demonstration that his 
group is too powerful and stable to 
be disintegrated by its enemies “ls 
likely to prove one of the most effec- 





Mr. Green also charged that 
: CIO figures on membership presented 
- rs . it the convention were “inflated” and 
arris 4 L.Wwing + 
WAGE-HOUR DIVISION inat the financial report submitted 
. there was inadequate to show the 
Burton E. Oppenheim real financial operations and status 
Who will serve as Chief of the In- of the group 
dustry Committees Section. Mr. Op- CIO officials on the convention 
penheim has been for many years a floor replied with a det > of the 
Baltimore business man and was an “nent , eC ae ae 
executive in the Apparel Division of figures and bitter attacks on Mr ' . , 
the NRA. Green personally. The Mercury 8 is a big, roomy car, with a new 95-horsepower V-type 
| Mr. Lewis later was elected first Sevited . . : 
president of the new CIO. Philip -cylinder engine, and smooth hydraulic brakes. In price, the Mercury is 
+ lis] re will be a stronger tend- | Murray, vice president of r. Lewis’ : : . . : . . ‘ ‘ 
lished, there will be a stronger te 1y, Vice president of Mr. Lewis slightly higher than the Ford... in style and interior dimensions, it com- 
ency toward union of the two groups | own union, the United Mine Work- 5 


ers, and Sidney Hillman pares favorably with the Lincoln-Zephyr. All the resources of the Ford Motor 


president ol 


Workers, 


on a basis acceptable to both 


the Amalgamated Clothing 





Beneath heated charges and C >. . “ia 
le et a sompany are bac " “e decade: *xperience ¢ 
counter-charges by labor leaders | Were elected vice presidents, James pany are back of it. Three decades of experience are built into it. 
there moves an undercurrent of | B. Carey, president of the United In every respect, this new quality car is an outstanding motoring value. 
Radio, Electrical and Machine Work- : 


thoughts of peace. 
A CIO convention 

port declared there can be “no com- 

aim 


aa ; ers of America, was chos¢ ecretary- 
committee re- ; 
FEATURES OF THE NEW MERCURY 8 PRICES OF THE MERCURY 8 


treasure! 
I he Sinews of W ar: New 95-hp. V-type 8-cylinder engine ¢ 
How Rivals Compare ° 
fleet body lines ¢ 


(For cars delivered in Detroit 
— taxes extra) 


Sedan. ...... 9894 
Town-Sedan.... 934 


promise” on the fundamental Hydraulic brakes 
strong Exceptional roominess in big, wide bodies © Clean, 


of organizing 
industrial unions or on protection of The CIO will levy a pei 
month < 


workers into 
capita tax More than 195 inches over-all length ¢ 


‘ f > 7 € y ) t } ) . . ° ° . e 
of five cents a 1 Nauional New seat construction for easy riding ©  Center-poise 


and international unions 


the interests of members and of af- 
added 


which o : : x _ 
wnicn con design © Luxurious appointments and upholstery  ¢ 











William Green, president of AFL, tive steps yet taken in the direction | filiated organizations. But it trasts with a regular x of one 
é ne . Lrasts lu é fula ad or one Tr . ce . ® 
and David Dubinsky, president of the | of labor unity His theme is that, that the CIO “accepts the goal of eink Gita © maciial tah of one ens! Thorough, scientific soundproofing ¢ Balanced weight 
; ° pic s nt plus a special tax of one cent ba Sloe : 
International Ladies Garment Work- | with permanence of the CIO estab- | unity in the labor movement”, pro- levied by the ASL. Loca) industrial distribution ¢ Spacious luggage compartments ¢ Many Sedan-Coupe “kia. 934 
levi y the AFL / 1 industrial 
vided its own basic principles are | ynions wil] pay 50 cents per capita de luxe accessories included in price. 
| not destroyed. -ontrasted th 35 ste levie 994 
W ? Mee 8 . as contrasted with 35 cents levied | FORD MOTOR COMPANY, MAKERS OF FORD, MERCURY, Sport Convertible . 
> h ( ' t l f All | Mr. Lewis, in a report to the con- | by the AFL on 
eo LINCOLN-ZBPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS Ford-Built Means Top Val 
age Our on TO OY ° | vention recounted the achievements American labor thus is lined up” ° . ” 
| of the industrial union movement, | for the time being at least. in two 
T claimed a CIO membership of more’ permanent camps. While peace ef- | 
e T 1g é t camps hile peace ef 
he States ake up the ask than 4,000,000, declared the power of forts continue both inside and out- 
the group to stand on its own feet. side the two organizations. battle | CHERNER MOTOR CO, THE NORTHWEST MOTOR CO. STEUART MOTOR CO. WARFIELD MOTOR Co. 
7 sei nb whiten 1781 Florida Ave., N. W. 6720 Wisconsin Ave., 3rd and H Streets, N. E. 2525 Sherman Ave., N. W, 





ROADER 
lation to cover all workers, un- 
der a series of State laws, is the ob- 
jective of a group of Federal and 
State officials. 
The main classes of 
fected would be farm and domestic 


workers, not covered by present Fed- 


workers af- 


eral laws. 

The goal was set at a meeting in 
Washington of the Fifth National 
Conference on Labor Legislation. A 
committee recommended to the con- 
ference that “specific labor 
such as hours, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, wage collection and child labor, 
should cover all workers, and that 
coverage should be extended as rap- 
idly as possible.” 


laws, 


mini- 


ser- 


Early application of State 
mum wage laws to domestic 
vants was urged, with provision fo: 
higher pay for overtime. Special 
efforts were suggested to overcome 
opposition to extension of labor laws 
to the domestic services 

tates were urged to begin now to 
experiment with setting minimum 
wage rates for farm labor, where the 
law permits. The conference cited 
what it called the “successful ex- 
perience” of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and other Government 
agencies in setting standards for ag- 
ricultural workers 


Proposed Model Law 


A model wage and hour law, de- 
signed to complement the Federal! 
law, was drafted by the conference 
for submission to States. This 
would exempt the groups of 
employes under the Federal law, but 
the committee drafting it recom- 
mended that its scope be extended 
as rapidly as possible. 


the 


same 


The conference heard a letter from 
President Roosevelt commending it 
on its work; a statement by Elmer 
F. Andrews, Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator, asking State cooperation in 
application of the law he aaminis- 
ters; and an address by Labor Secre- 
tary Perkins on the work of the con- 
ferences 


Messenger Boys 

Katherine Lenroot, chiet of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, presented a statement on ob- 
jectives in administration of the 
Federal law relating to child labor 

The 20,000 telegraph messengers in 
the United States meanwhile have 
won their case for a 25-cent hourly 
minimum wage, possibly at the ex- 
pense of some 3,000 jobs 

More than three-fourths of the 
messengers now receive wages rang- 
ing from less than 10 cents an hour 
to 24 cents. William M. Leiserson, 
chairman of the Nationa! Mediation 
Board, who conducted a hearing on 
the matter for the Wage and Hour 
Administrator, decided that he 
not exempt the telegraph companies 
from the legal 25-cent minimum. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 


couid 


wage and hour legisla- ¢ pany and the Postal Telegraph-Caovle 


Company, ieading employers in the 
field, buwed to his decision, declin- 
ing to appeal to the Administrator. 
Western Union advised that there 
would be “3,000 fewer job opportuni- 
ties for messengers” with the com- 
pany shortly as a result of the ruling. 


Monopoly Inquiry: 


A Study of Patents 


are they handled to the 


gpa 
the detriment of the 


benefit or 
average Amercian? 
That 
dreds which the Temporary National 


question is the first of hun- 


Economic Committee has set out to 


answer. The search for an answer 


will begin at public hearings in 


Washington on Dec. 1. 


Senators, Representatives and 
spokesmen for the Government de- 


partments who comprise the TNEC 
first will hear unfolded a story of 
the growth and performance record 
of the American economy. 


Economists to Testify 


The story will be told by Isador | 


Lubin, of the Department of Labor, 
a member of the committee; by Wil- 
lard Thorp, a Dun and Bradstreet 
economist working on the study at 
the Department of Commerce; and 
by Leon Henderson, WPA economist 
who is Executive Secretary for the 
Committee. 

“It will be helpful to have this out- 


line drawn of industry and com- 
merce,” said Senator O'Mahoney, the 
TNEC chairman, on Nov. 18, “with 


special emphasis on employment and 
unemployment and pay rolls.” 


Next, the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission 


will report on the use, distribution 
and pooling of patents in the auto- 
mobile industry. Witnesses from the 
industry will testify under subpoena. 


Patents Beneficial ° 

From all indications, the patent 
Situation in that vast industry will 
be shown to be helpful to the busi- 
ness sytem. 

These first hearings, to run three 
weeks, will close with inquiry into the 
patent situation in the glass indus- 
try—particularly having to do with 
glass containers. 

Future procedure will be decided 
upon after completion of the opening 


sessions. The TNEC intends to sub- 
mit at least a partial report early 
in the Congressional term; but 


probably will not make recommenda- 
tions at that time. 





A summary of latest rulings of 
Wage and Hour Administration 
on coverage of the Fair Labor 

| Standards Act appears on page 9. | 

' 
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lines are drawn for a possible long, Chevy Chase, Maryland Washington, D. C. 
grim dominance be 


ween the industrial 


as a great and growing organization 
and stated his willingness to accept 
a “sincere” offer of peace with the 


Washington, D. C, 
struggle for 


the craft and 


Washington, D, C, 





AFL on terms that would not destroy | union principles. 
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Rillfi ul is the word that best describes 
Chesterfield’s can’t-be-copied blend 


It is the RIGHT COMBINATION of mild ripe 
home-grown and aromatic Turkish... the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos... that makes 
Chesterfield different from all other cigarettes. 


And it’s the skillful blending of 
these tobaccos with each other... for 
flavor, for aroma, for mildness and 
for taste, that has made Chesterfield 
the cigarette in which millions of smokers 
Sind a new pleasure in smoking. 


hestertield 


... the blend that can’t be copied 
» «+ @ HAPPY COMBINATION of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos 


Coprright 1938, Licczrt & Myzas Tosacco Co, 
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MAKING HIS MARK! 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 















THE NEW WAILING WALL 


a4 


Cartoonist Cargill in the Cortland (N. Y.) Standard 








Mexico's Payment For Seized Farm Land 


so agreement reached with 

Mexico for payments on 
American-owned farm lands seized 
by that government is viewed by 
about 55 per cent of the press as a 
worth-while solution of a question 
that has been long debated be- 
tween the State Department and 
Mexico City. 

Approval of this development is 
given on the ground that a prece- 
dent has been established which 
will be valuable in further deal- 
ings with Mexico and with the 
nations of the Pan-American 
group. 

Some 45 per cent of the com- 
menting press hold that there is 
little cause for satisfaction over 
the outcome of the controversy, 
particularly as the agreement does 
not apply to the oil lands whose 
seizure caused dissatisfaction. 

It is further maintained that 
analysis of the Mexican payment 


plan shows that the United States 
Treasury is financing the Mexican 
remuneration of American farm- 
ers whose lands were seized. 

The general agreement is for 
payment of about a million dollars 
a year for these lands, but mining 
interests are to be taxed and addi- 
tional funds supplied by the pur- 
chase of Mexican silver by the 
United States Treasury. 

Editors who approve the deal 
argue that the oil question will be 
even harder to handle, but the land 
agreement at least effects a great 
improvement in relations of the 
two countries. 

It is contended by some that 
importation of Mexican crude oil 
into the United States, where it 
would bring profit to American 
industry, would assist in relieving 
the pressure of Mexico’s oil sur- 
plus, and would not disturb pro- 
ducers in this country. 
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REBUKE TO NAZIS 
BACKED STRONGLY 
BY THE PRESS 


‘HE President’s rebuke to Germany because 

of the persecution of minorities and the cail- 
ing home of Ambassador Hugh R. Wilson from 
Berlin, evoke strong approval in all comment- 
ing newspapers. Such action, the editors say, 
was the only way world opinion could be 
brought home to the Hitler regime and the Ger- 
man people can be impressed with the horror 
aroused by the ruthless maltreatment of the 
Jews. 

Subsequent summons to the German Ambas- 
sador in Washington to return to Berlin for 
conference is regarded by some as a prelude to 
a serious impasse; by others as a possible indi- 
cation of further negotiations for a solution of 
the racial problem in Naziland. 


ee a “The protest is a diplo- 
A “Gesture matic gesture,” declares 
Of Disapproval the New York Herald- 
Of “Barbarism” Tribune ( Rep.), ‘“‘calcu- 

lated to drive home to the 
German Government, and to the German people, 
America’s disapproval of Germany’s degenera- 
tion into barbarism.” 

“If we had not seen it done,” comments the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.), “we could not 
believe that one madman could infect a whole 
nation of intelligent, sensible, essentially kindly 
people with his own fanatic madness.” 

The Chattanooga Times (Dem.) applauds the 
statement by President Roosevelt that he “could 
scarcely believe that such things could occur in 
a Twentieth Century civilization.” 

“It is a fair inference,” concludes the Indian- 
apolis News (Rep.), “that the control of the 
German people by Hitler is seriously threatened 
and that they fear the collapse of their domestiz 
political structure more than they fear the con 
demnation of enlig¥tened countries.” 


“Tite world knows that 
the terror visited upon 
declares the 
Journal 


Fund Seizure 
the Jews,” 
Providence 
(Ind.), “was not due sole- 


Declared to be 
Object of Desire 


ly to the assassination but was a planned 
program for making the Jews pay for Germany's 
financial failure.” 

“It seems, incredible,” says the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News (Rep.), “that any large element of 
the German people can approve the outrages 
against the Jews.” 

“The German people simply cannot be in 
favor of this organized brutality,” says the 
Akron Beacon-Journal (Ind.). “They may be 
inarticulate now but excess eventually brings 
reaction.” 

“This is more than anti-Semitism,” says the 
New York Times (Dem.). “It is the mood and 
method of the violent stage of revolution. It 
emphasizes that the Nazi movement, instead of 
having burned itself out, may be just breaking 
bounds. The successes of Hitler, won by risks 
that his moderate counselors opposed, have had 
the effect of abolishing all restraint. There is 
little doubt that the Munich victory played a 
great part in defeating the moderates. This shift 
is bound to affect the future of Germany even 
more than it affects the future of the Jews.” 

“Hitler, it would seem,” says the Nashville 
Banner (Ind.), “maddened by a pet hatred, has 
thrown all caution to the winds.” 

“There is precedent for the protest from 
President Roosevelt,” points out the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post (Ind.). “Theodore Roosevelt pio- 
tested to the Russian imperial government 
against the Kishineff massacres, and those were 
less horror-inspiring than the events that have 
taken place in Germany. They affected only a 
small part of the Jews in Russia.” 
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THE MARK OF THE BEAST! 
Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
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“LIGHT! MORE LIGHT!” 


—Goethe’s Last Words 
Cartoonist Herblock for the NEA 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 








The Problem of Radio Regulation 


HILE radio broadcasting is 
under investigation by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, press discussion of the policy 
that should be adopted leads to 
the practically unanimous conclu- 
sion that there is no early pros- 
pect of a solution of the problem. 
All commenting editors agree 
that the business of broadcasting 
must be properly managed, but 
that there is an urgent public de- 
nand that no censorship be applied 
to a service that carries informa- 
tion into the homes of the country. 
It is urged that, until this prob- 
lem is solved, radio as an avenue 
of public information will be seri- 
ously handicapped. 
Commentators warn that a com- 


. mission so disposed could exercise 


a great measure of censorship in 
an entirely informal manner that 
would be difficult either to prove 
or to combat. A fair proportion 


+ of the newspapers is inclined to 


the opinion that, in handling mat- 
ters of interest to the Administra- 
tion, such control already has been 
exercised. 

It is furthermore stated that the 
experience of European broad- 
casting, most of which is under 
rigid government control, fur- 
nishes an example of the kind of 
censorship that should be avoided. 

A majority of the press voices 
the opinion that, under present 
conditions on the air, there is no 
danger that American radio is 
likely to become a monopoly of a 
menacing character, and that it is 
offering a very broad service. 

These editors point out that the 
development of radio in this 
country has been marked not only 
with healthful competition but 
likewise with a spirit of coopera- 
tion that precludes any monopo- 
listic trend. 
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THE NEW CONGRESS: HOW ELECTIONS SHIFTED POWER 





EMBERS of the House of Repre- + crats w 


sentatives are predicting a more 
efficient and exacting examination 
of legislation in the coming Con 
gress, as a result of the elections 
Sharp reduction of the top-heavy 
Democratic majority has opened the 
way for reorganization of the nu- 
merous committees. 


The importance of such reorgani- 
zation lies in the fact that more 
legislation is written in committee 
in that branch than on the floor 
This is not so true in the Senate, 
where the rules allow more latitude 
for debate and amendment on the 
floor. 

The voices of Republicans and In- 
dependent Democrats had little ef- 
fect on major legislation, except in 
a few instances, during the last ses- 


mittees to vote, almost 


there was sufficient strength behind | 


the Administration to down dis- 


senters. 


Republican Strength 
On Committees Doubled 


But in January the 
will be entitled to approximately 
forty per cent strength in committee 
representation, double that held since 
1936. This raises the possibility that 
on some major committees, if the 
Republicans stand as one with In- 
dependent Democrats, the Adminis- 
tration forces will be in a minority 

One in this category is the all- 
important House Appropriations 
Committee. It is here that the first 
decisions about spending or econo 
mizing in a given year are made at 
the Capitol. 

Republican representation on the 
committee is apt to be raised from 
eleven to fifteen members, and 
Democratic strength to be reduced 
from twenty-eight to twenty-four or 
less. The normal division is twenty 
majority and fifteen minority mem- 
bers. 

If this division were to be restored, 
the six Independent Democrats on 
the Committee might wield a bal- 
ance of power. 

Similarly, on the Ways and Means 
Committee four Independent Demo- 


Republicans | 


| | legislative program be af- 
sion. When the time came for com- | 9 prog 
invariably | 





with the ten Republican members 

2ainst New Deal proposals they con- 
sider extreme. The ‘tion would give 
them an advantage over the eleven 
remaining Democratic members. 
This committee handles tax legisla- 
tion 

The usual division the Rules 
Committee, which decides whether 
and when legislation should be con- 
sidered by th self, is eight 





Reduced Democratic ma- 
jority means more Republi- 
cans on House committees. 

How might the New Deal 





| 
| 
| fected? 
| | 
| Here is a look at some | 
| | 
| } 
| possibilities. | 
to four. Last session the Democrats 
made it ten to four in their favor. 
| Talk now is of restoring the old pro- 
portio 
Should that happen, the prospect 
would be for at least four of the 


Democratic members to challenge the 
leadership of the probable chairman, 
Representative Sabath, of Illinois, on 
important issues. Representative Sa- 
bath is a New Deal supporter. 

But Representatives Cox, of Geor- 
gia; Smith, of Virginia; Clark, of 
North Carolina, and Lewis, of Colo- 
rado, have opposed the Administra- 
tion on some major questions. Their 
votes, added to the Republican votes, 
would leave New Deal forces in a 
minority on the Rules Committee. 


Only One “Independent” 
On Labor Committee 


Under the adjustments being dis- 
cussed, membership on the Agricui- 


ture Committee would be reduced to | 


fifteen Democrats and nine Republi- 
Five of the Democrats who 
served in the session belonged 
to the Independent group. If 
showdown came on a strictly 


eans. 


last 
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ministration might be out-voted in 
the committee by thirteen to ten 

The the case on the 
Labor Committee, which will handle 
proposals for amendment of the 
Wagner Act. A division of thirteen 
Democrats and seven Republicans is 
being suggested. Of the Democrats 
in line for service here, only one— 
Representative Ramspeck, of Georgia 

is listed at the Capitol among tne 
Independents. 


reverse 1S 


Changes May Block 
Discharge Petitions 


The decision about how party rep- 
resentation should be divided on the 
committees will not be made at least 
until Speaker Bankhead and Repre- 
sentative Rayburn, the Democratic 


floor leader, return to Washington 
ifter Christmas Between now and 
then both the Democrats and Repub- 
licans will be conferring among 


themselves about the numerous ap- 
pointments that must be made to fill 


cho were re-elected might join # Deal issue, in other words, the Ad- + the defeat of incumbents in the elec- + 


tion or the primaries. 

Related to the questron of what 
might happen to basic New Deal leg- 
islation in committees is another. 
Suppose the Rules 
fuses to vote consideration for a bill 
advocated by the Administration, 
what then? 

The House rules permit a bill to be 
taken away from a committee for 
consideration on the floor by a pe- 
tition signed by 218 members. This 
procedure was followed on the pres- 
ent Wage-Hour Act twice in the last 
Congress. 

Southerners on the mules Commit- 
tee, including three who were re- 
elected and now are referred to as 
Independents, had sided with Re- 
publican opponents of the bill. 

If a comparable issue should come 
up this winter, the general belief is 
that the New Deal forces would have 
greater difficulty in obtaining the 
number of signatures required for a 
“discharge petition.” There also has 
been some talk of increasing the 


vacancies on committees caused by number of signatures required. 


The Administration may encoun- 
ter still another difficulty, if the In- 


dependent Democrats and the Re- 
publicans in the House work to- 
gether 


Committee re- | 


Suspension of Rules 
Also Is at Stake 


Militant minority opposition has | 


been overridden on occasion since 
| 1933 by votes to suspend the rules 


for consideration of legislation. The | 


suspension made possible quick ac- 
tion on bills that otherwise might 
have been debated at length, or de- 
layed by parliamentary maneuvers. 

A two-thirds majority of those vot- 


ing is necessary, however, to get the | 


rules suspended. Even in the last 
Congress, Administration leaders at 
times refrained from using that tac- 
tic because of doubt that two-thirds 
support could be mustered. The elec- 
tion returns have led veterans at the 
Capitol to conclude that few, if any, 
attempts to have the rules set aside 


for action on major legislation will | 


| be made in 1938-39. 
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RED LABEL, * 
8 years old. 


BLACK LABEL, 
12 years old. 


Both 46.8 proof. 





Tt’s sensible to stich with 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 





y BORN 1820... 
still going strong 
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CANADA DRY GINGER ALF, INC, NEW YORK, N. Y.; SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 

















BEAGLE HOUND 


English fox-hound in 
miniature. Solid and big 
for his inches, true beagle 
has the long-wearing look 
of the hound that can last 
in the chase. One of the 
oldest breeds in history 
—close to the original 
breed of hounds. U. S. 
standards specify 15 
inches maximum height 
—any true hound color 
acceptable. 
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HE frazzling pace of these fast- 

moving times doesn’t mean a thing 
in the life of the dog. Although his 
complex, high-keyed nervous system 
closely resembles our own, when the 
dog feels his nerves tire he settles down 
— relaxes —as the beagle hound above 
is doing. That is instinctive with the 
dog. We are not so likely to break nerve 
tension before it gets our nerves upset. 
Ambition and determination push us 
on and on...past the warning stage 


of nerve strain. Will-power silences the 
instinct to pause and rest. 

And yet jittery, ragged nerves are a 
distinct handicap. Don’t let your nerves 
get that way. Learn to ease the strain 
occasionally, Let up—light up a Camel! 
It’s such a pleasant way to rest your 
nerves —a brief recess, mellow with the 
pleasure of Camel's mildness and ripe, 
rich taste. Yes, no wonder smokers say 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos are so sooth- 


ing to the nerves. 


They’ve learned — millions have —to give nerves relief... They 
















LARGEST- 
SELLING 


- EDDIE CANTOR—America’s great comic personality — each 
Monday evening on the Columbia Network. 7:30 pm E.S.T., 
9:30 pm C.S.T., 8:30 pm M.S.T., 7:30 pm P.S.T. 


Smoke 6 packs 
of Camels and 
find out why 


they are the 


CIGARETTE 
IN AMERICA 


"Let up—light up a Camel” § 













COVERING TRIALS, 
accidents, sports puts a big 
strain on the nerves of crack 
Western Union telegra- 
pher, George Errickson (at 
left). “I avoid getting my 
nerves tense, wound up,” 
says operator Errickson. “I 
ease off from time to time, 
to give my nerves welcome 
rests. I let up and light up 
a Camel.” 


HE’S GIVING HIS 
\NERVES A REST.... 


BENNY GOODMAN~— King of Swing, and the world’s great- 
est swing band—each Tuesday evening—Columbia Network. 
9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T. 


LET GP_-NAGHT UPA 


Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos 


CAMEL! 


are SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 





































AND SO IS HE 








AN ANALYTICAL CHEMIST?’S job is in- 
tensely nerve straining. No wonder so many 
of these men break nerve tension often 
by letting up—lighting up a Camel. 













pip you KNOW: 


—that cigarette tobacco 
is dried for the market, or 
“cured” by several general 
methods, which include air- 
cured and flue-cured? Not all 
cigarettes can be made from 
the choicest tobacco, the fine 
top grades—there isn’t enough 
of it available! Therefore it is 
important to know that Camel 
cigarettes area matchless blend 
of finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS—Turkish and 


Domestic. 



















Copyright, 1938 
R. J, Reynolds Tobacco 


Company 
Winstes-Saiem, N, 0. 
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POKEY DRIVERS CAUSE CRACKUPS 


from time to time, but we believe a new high was reached 
recently in Attleboro, Mass., when a motorist had his car 
rammed from the rear in stopping short to give the right- 
of-way to dawdling cross-traffic ...a turtle. And, as is 
often the case, the cause of the accident didn’t even suffer 
a dented fender. 





+ + + THE TRAFFIC WALTZ IN VIENNA recently 
underwent a drastic change when an official dictum moved 
it from the left-hand side of the road to the right. Vienna 
had long been the only place in Austria where traffic kept 
left, in the English manner, 





+ + + PAGE THE AUTO SALESMEN in Sandy Creek, 
N. Y., Lambertville, N. J., and Defiance, Ohio. There’s a 
Sandy Creeker chugging around in a 1903 juggernaut, a 
Lambertvillian burning up the asphalt with a 1904 one- 
cylinder model and a defiant Ohioan roaring about the 
streets in a bright orange thing that first saw the light of 
day back in 1906. Either the salesmen in those towns have 
independent incomes or the three owners have unusually 
high sales resistance. 





+ + + THREE BROTHERS VISITED US recently at 
the Bayway Refinery ... all three are now retired from a 
combined Esso service of 133 years! One was with us for 
over 48 years, while the other two chalked up 43 and 42 
years respectively. All three are hale and hearty, look 
back with pleasure on their long service and are planning 
to go places and see things. Their example highlights 
many similar service records in the Esso Marketers organi- 
zation. Of the 51,836 employees in the United States, 45% 
have been with the company for more than ten years, and 
10% for more than twenty years. 





+ + + WITH THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON, a Colum- 
bus, Ohio, motorcycle patrolman deftly delivered a decision 
on a knotty problem. He came upon two irate motorists 
whose cars were parked bumper to bumper, each protrud- 
ing halfway into the street, as they argued heatedly who 
was rightfully entitled to the parking space. The gendarme 
succinctly decided, “Neither,” and took them both to head- 
quarters on charges of double parking. 





+ + + “BEWARE OF GREEKS BEARING GIFTS,” that ancient 
warning first uttered when the wooden horse full of soldiers was 
parked at the gates of Troy, means something now to an Elkton, Md., 
truck-driver. When his truck overturned and burst into flames, pass- 
ers#-by obligingly helped him remove the cargo. . . forty cases of liquor. 
The fire extinguished, he turned to thank his kind helpers, but they 
were gone. So was the liquor. Tsk! Tsk! 





+ + + FLORIDA TRUCK-DRIVERS ARE GOING TO SCHOOL 
in Tallahassee. They’re attending Red Cross classes to learn how to 
give first aid to motorists and pedestrians injured in accidents. Which 
is a first-rate idea, and one which might well be adopted in every 
state. Men who spend most of their time on the highways ought to 
be on guard to prevent emergencies, but prepared for them when they 
happen. 





+ + + LOS ANGELES MOTORIST passes on a jingle 
he picked up somewhere. . . and we print it here for your 
amusement: 

“There was a man who fancied 
that, by driving good and fast, 
He'd get across the railroad track .., 

before a train came past; 

He'd miss the engine by an inch 
and make the train hands sore. 
There was a man who fancied 

this—There isn’t any more!” 








+ + + FOG IS A TRAFFIC PROBLEM in London, es- 
pecially in November, the big mist month. Experts clas- 
sify the fall “pea-soupers” as “No. 1 Fogs” ... “No, 2 
Fogs,” etc. When a genuine No. 1 fog settles down and 
mixes well with the coal-smoke from millions of chimney- 
pots, the British metropolis may be fog-bound for several 
days. Flares burn at important intersections, torch- 
bearers go ahead of motor buses to guide them and many 
a motorist, inching into town along the Great North Road, 
pulls over to the roadside and sleeps in his car. 





+ + + LATEST IDEA in installment buying makes its 
appearance in Germany, where the new “Strength Through 
Joy” automobiles can be purchased by saving stamps. If 
the purchaser meets the requirements of the government- 
sponsored agencies in charge, he is allowed to buy 5 marks’ 
worth of stamps a week. At the end of a little over three 
and a half years he will get his 990-mark ($400) car. Offi- 
cial approval is required to carcel an order once placed, 
and in such a case 20% of the amount paid in is retained 
as a penalty. The car is a 24-horsepower, rear-engine 
model. 





+ + + NATIONAL PROSPERITY being tied in so 
closely with the automotive industry, what can be done to 
encourage motorists to drive more—thus enlarging the de- 
mand for motor cars and the myriad products required 
by tourists? Some have suggested simpler traffic regula- 
tions and better highway construction; others better high- 
way marking, prompter snow removal, ete. What do you 
think? Your opinions will be gratefully received. Ad- 
dress Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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“DEMOCRACY FOR RADIO: THE SARNOFF SELF 


Following is the full text of a + 


statement by David Sarnof, presi- 

dent of the Radio Corporation of 

America and chairman of the Na- 

tional Broadcasting Company, 

before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in its investiga- 
tion of the radio industry. 

APPEAR before you today as Pres- 
I ident of the Radio Corporation of 
America and Chairman of the Board 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

I appear in both capacities because 
the National Broadcasting Company 
is wholly owned by the Radio Cor- | 
poration of America. RCA itself— | 
and, consequently, NBC—is owned by | 
a quarter of a million stockholders. 
No single stockholder. whether an in- 
dividual, a corporation or a financial 4 
institution, owns as much as one-half | 
of 1 per cent of RCA stock | 

The by-laws of the corporation 
provide that at least 80 per cent of 
the voting stock shall be held by 
American citizens. Approximately 95 
per cent of all the outstanding stock 
of RCA is held in the United States. 


Welcome Opportunity 


To Appraise Industry 

Speaking for both the companies 
and the stockholders I represent, we 
welcome this hearing and the oppor- , 
tunity it provides to review and ap- | 
praise network broadcasting in the | 
United States. Proud of the tre- 
mendous developments in radio dur- | 
ing the nineteen years since the RCA 
was formed, we welcome this occa- | 
sion when the Government, the in- 
dustry and the public may jointly 
take stock of the present, and chart 
the course into a vast and unex- 
plored future. 

The questions you have presented | 
to the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany covering the specific items of 
this investigation will be answered 
factually and in detail by the execu- 
tives and operating officials of NBC, 
who will appear before you. 

Let me say at the outset that I am 
not here to advocate a “status quo” 
of broadcasting, or to oppose changes 
in a changing art. I do not come 
here to say that broadcasters are in- 
fallible, that no improvements are 
possible, that we have no problems, 
or that the Commission cannot help 
in their solution 

I am here to aid this investigation 
in any way I can. I propose to de- 
acribe briefly the objectives of the 
Radio Corporation of America which 
led to the formation in 1926 of the 
National Broadcasting Company, and 
to discuss the part we have taken 
as a pioneer in the development of | 
the American system of broadcast- 
ing. I should like also to present my 
views on certain problems which at 
present face the broadcasting indus- 
try. | 





Manifold Services 


Rendered by RCA 

The Radio Corporation of America 
is engaged in every fleld of radio. 
The integration of our activities pro- 
vides a broad basis for radio re- 
Search and experiment, for develop- | 
ment of new products, services and 
methods, for cooperation with the 
Government in times of peace or 
war, and for service to other radio 
organizations and to the public. 

If I were an artist and wished to 
describe the business of RCA, I would 
draw a picture of a tree with three 
branches. The branches grow out of 
a common trunk, and their smaller 
branches and leaves intermingle. | 
Then I would sketch in the part of 
the tree that is ordinarily unseen, | 
the part that gives it life and growth 
—the root. 

The three branches of RCA repre- 
sent communications, manufactur- 
ing, and broadcasting. The root of | 
the tree is research. 

Research stimulates the develop- 
ment of radio in all its phases, just 
as the root provides sustenance for 
all branches of the tree. The ulti- 
mate results of an experiment in 
radio research cannot be foreseen 
when it is started. As a matter of | 
fact, the principal beneficiary often | 
turns out to be a different branch | 
from the one for which the experi- 
ment was begun. 


Outside Industries 
Aided by Research 


In addition to furthering radio 
communications, manufacturing and | 
broadcasting, radio research has cre- | 
ated countless devices that are today | 
indispensable in many fields outside | 
the radio industry: In almost every | 
scientific field, in numerous phases 
of manufacturing, in telephony, in 
medicine, and in public safety. 

RCA leadership in radio research 
is recognized in the United States and | 
throughout the world. Our organi- 
zation encounters in the field of re- 
Search nothing like the consistent, 
able competition it meets in the op- 
erating fields of communications, 
manufacture and broadcasting. 

Yet, the benefits of RCA research 
are made as readily available to com- 
petitive services as to our own, and | 
it must be borne in mind that there | 


| . . . 
tions—organization, 


Protection For “Freedom of the Air’ Under a National Code of Ethics—Growth 
And Prospects of the Industry—'Controls” For a Powerful Social Influence 


| 


is no profit in research until after * patents which made it possible for ¢ extended it to a group of independ- + 


| its discoveries have been translated 
into products and services. 

A case in point is television 
which will add the services of radio 
sight to those of sound. RCA has 
been actively engaged in television 
research for more than ten years, and 
has spent millions of dollars to bring 
it to the verge of useful public serv- 
ice. Financially, this development is 
still a subject of outgo rather than 
income. 


Television Devices 


Available to All 


Nevertheless, sixty-five radio man- 
ufacturers in the United States al- 
ready have been licensed by the RCA 
to make use of its inventions in this 
field. When commercial television 
licenses are granted by this Commis- 


RCA to operate an international 
communications system also were re- 
quired to make home receiving sets 
and broadcast transmitters. Experi- 
enced radio engineers were needed 
and these, too, were available in the 
RCA organization. 
Election Broadcast 
Spurred Development 

historic election 


Following the 


broadcast in 1920, by Station KDKA 


in Pittsburgh, radio stations were 
established rapidly in other impor- 
tant cities. The public sat up late 
at night to capture the faint, elusive 


| call letters of distant stations. 


It was the thrill of listening to far- 


| off places that gave radio broadcast- 


ing its first impetus—a thrill, by the 
way, which reached another dra- 





What kind of “controls” 


opinion? 


needed. 
An outstanding leader of 





it herewith in full text. 


broadcasting? Or should the industry be left to enjoy full 
“freedom of the air” except for the pressure of public 


The great social and educational power of radio, reaching 
into millions of homes, has brought those questions to the 
fore. The Federal Communications Commission has started 
hearings to determine whether or not further regulation is 


president of the Radio Corporation of America and chair- 
man of the National Broadcasting Company, has presented 
his views to the Commission. They include a concise history 
of radio, a look at its future and a suggestion that the in- 
dustry regulate itself under a code of ethics. 

In the belief that his statement is of deep interest to the 
entire listening public, The United States News presents 


should be placed over radio 


the industry, David Sarnoff, 








sion, a competitor, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, using an RCA 
transmitter, will be able to go on the 
air with commercial television pro- 
grams as promptly as NBC. RCA 
television 
available for purchase by others who 
may desire to enter this field. 

The many-sided developments 
which have grown out of radio re- 


| search emphasize the interrelation- 


ship and interdependence that exist 
between all the services of radio. 
Good radio programs, for example, 
have created a market for six 
eight million receivers a year in the 
United States. These receivers in 
turn have created the national au- 
dience which makes good programs 
possible. 

The broadcaster and the radio set 
manufacturer are partners in the 


same enterprise, and each depends | 


on the other for his existence and 
has earnings. 

Underlying everything we know 
about the transmission and reception 
of radio programs are the lessons 
we learned in the field of point-to- 
point radio communications. A quar- 
ter of a century of radio experience 
lay behind the first broadcast pro- 
gram, and made it possible. 

When a home service of radio fac- 
Simile proves economically practical 
it will furnish another example of 
the parent-and-child relationship 
between our narrowcasting services 
and those of broadcasting. The 
transmission of photographs and 
other facsimile material by RCA 
Communications between the United 
States and Europe has become an old 
story; facsimile broadcasting by do- 
mestic stations for home reception 
promises to be one of the fascinating 
new chapters of radio history. 


Strong Competition 
Favored in Radio 


Our policies are based on the be- 
lief that the public interest, the de- 
velopment of the radio art, and the 
usefulness of the Radio Corporation 
of America will best be served by a 


strong, prosperous, and growing radio | 


industry, and by vigorous competi- 


tion which results in better service to | 
the public and greater stimulus to | 


the industry. 


When the Radio Corporation of | 
America was formed, nineteen years | 


ago this fall, its immediate object 
was to provide an American-owned 
system of international communica- 
personnel, re- 
search and technical facilities. 
Soon after the formation of RCA, 
broadcasting made its start, and we 
pioneered im this new field. It cap- 
tured the imagination of the public 
almost overnight. The devices and 


transmitters are equally | 


to | 


niatic climax only a few short weeks 
ago when history was being written 
in Europe. 

In those early days of broadcast- 
ing, various organizations entered the 
field for the incidental advertising 
that could be obtained—flour mills, 
department stores, music shops and 
even garages. Newspapers, too, were 
early entrants, foreseeing new possi- 
bilities for speedier communication. 

RCA, and its associates in the elec- 
trical fleld, had a broader purpose 
that of pioneering an art which 
would create markets for new types 
of radio equipment, new services, and 


new avenues of employment for labor | 


and capital. 


Quality of Programs 
a Decisive Factor 

It soon became evident that the 
growth and permanence of radio 
broadcasting depended primarily on 
the quality and variety of programs. 
The novelty of tuning in distant call 
letters quickly wore off. It was not 
enough for the listener to hear a 
Solitary piano tinkling away in a 
make-shift studio. Second-rate mu- 
Sicilians began to pall, and amateur 


| singers wore out their brief welcome. 


The operation of a broadcasting 
Station, at that time, was a matter 
of expense with no corresponding 
revenue. There was nothing to in- 
duce station owners to employ ex- 
pensive protessional talent, or to.1m- 
prove studio and station facilities for 
better transmission and reception. 

During those early years of broad- 
casting, RCA operated local broad- 
casting stations, of which the most 
important was WJZ, in New York 
City. RCA also experimented with 
various station hook-ups, using tele- 
graph lines. 

After five years of hectic develop- 
ment, broadcasting stood at the 
crossroads. The alternatives were 
either to evolve a basis of support 
by private enterprise, or to seek a 
| Government subsidy, with an at- 
tendant tax on receiving sets and 
the natural consequence: Govern- 
ment broadcasting. 


Private Enterprise 
Solved the Problem 


the democratic answer was found by 
private enterprise. In 1926, RCA 
purchased Station WEAF from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, arranged to lease AT&T 
wire lines for interconnection with 
other stations, and organized the 
National Broadcasting Gompany. 
NBC then took over the experimen- 
tal program service which the tele- 
phone company had instituted, and 





| company 


| programs 


Fortunately for the United States, | 
| engage in this business we will wel- 


WEAF as 
Red 


which—with 
became 


ent stations, 
the key station 
Network. 
Network broadcasting provided 
greatly improved programs by tap- 
ping the talent centers of the nation 
and syndicating these programs over 
telephone lines to local, independent 
Stations. Not only did the network 
System appeal the listeners 
the independent station owners 
it also attracted business inter- 


the 


to and 


the 


ests of the nation to the use of radio 


me- 
thus 


broadcasting as an advertising 
dium. The economic support 
developed met the needs of the three 
parties whose interests were at 
Stake: The public, the station owner 
and the advertiser. 

To the public, the network brought 
a new world of ideas, of music, of en- 
joyment centered in the home. I 
turned the page to a new chapter of 
America’s social history. 

For the station owner, the network 
provided programs—both commercial 
and sustaining—of a quality he could 
not individually afford, and with 


talent not physically accessible to his | 


Station. It brought him revenue 
from national as well as local com- 
mercial sponsors. 


Cost of Good Talent 
Met by New System 

To the advertiser, the network 
furnished a large circulation spread 
over a wide area. Such circulation 
justified, over and above the cost of 
Station time, the talent expense of 
high-quality programs. It is worthy 
of remark that the enterprise which 
broadcasters have displayed in build- 
ing the American system of broad- 
casting has been paralleled by the 
enterprise of the business men who 
so quickly recognized the advertising 
power of the new medium. 

I cannot better describe the rea- 
sons which led to the formation of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
than to read excerpts from the an- 
nouncement of its creation by RCA, 
published as a newspaper advertise- 
ment on September 14, 1926: 

“The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica is the largest distributor of radio 
receiving sets in the world. It 
is more largely interested, more sel- 
fishly interested, in the best possibie 
broadcasting than is anyone else. 

“The market for receiving sets in 
the future will be determined largely 
by the quantity and quality of the 
programs broadcast. Today the best 
available statistics indicate that 
5,000,000 homes are equipped, and 
21,000,000 remain to be equipped.... 


Highest Standards 
Adopted as Goal 


“Any use of radio transmission 


| Which causes the public to feel that 


the program is not the highest, thal 
the use of radio is not the broadest 
and best use in the public interest, 
that it is used for political advantage 
or selfish power, will be detrimental 
to public interest in radio, and, there- 
fore, to the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

“To insure, therefore, the develop- 
ment of this great service, the Radio 
Corporation of America has pur- 
chased for one million dollars Sta- 
tion WEAF from the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, that 
having decided to retire 
from the broadcasting business 

“The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica has decided to incorporate that 
Station, which has achieved such a 
deservedly high reputation for the 
quality and character of its pro- 
grams, under the name of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
The purpose of that company will be 
to provide the best programs avail- 
able for broadcasting in the United 
States. 

‘The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany will not only broadcast these 
through Station WEAF, 
but it will make them available to 
other broadcasting stations through- 
out the country so far as it may be 
practical to do so, and they may de- 
Sire to take them. It is hoped that 
arrangements may be made so that 
every event of national importance 


| May be broadcast widely throughout 


the United States. 

“The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica not in any sense seeking a 
monopoly of the air. If others will 


1S 


come their action, whether it be co- 
operative or competitive. The neces- 
sity of providing adequate broadcast- 
ing apparent. The problem of 
finding the best means of doing it 
experimental. The Radic 
Corporation of America is 
this experiment in the interest of the 
art and the furtherance of the in- 


1S 


is as yet 


making 


} dustry.” 


I would call 
ticularly to tw 
nouncement, 
agZzo 

First 


) Broadcast- 
ing Company will no 


only broadcast 
these programs through Station 
WEAF, but it will 

able to ot 


her broadcast 


throughout the country.” 


Growth of Networks 
Followed Rapidly 


The RC 


monopoly of 


Second 


sense 


A is not in any 


za the ail 


see@ KIN 
If others will this business 


we will welcome 


engage in 


their action, whether 
it be cooperative or competitive.” 
our formation of a na- 


company 


As soon as 


tional broadcasting was 


i 


tion par- ¢ States has grown into a billion-dollar 


which today provides em- 
hundreds of thousands 
persons. It is estimated 
American public has invested more 
than three billion dollars in receiving 
apparatus and spends a billion hours 
a week listening to the radio. 

But the importance of broadcast- 
ing cannot be measured in Statistics 
or dollars and cents. It must be ap- 
praised by the effect it has upon the 


industry, 
ploy for 


ol 


daily 
the masses who constitute 
a listening audience numbered in 
tens of millions, but the sick, the 
isolated and the under-privileged, to 
whom radio is a boon beyond price. 
The richest man cannot buy for him- 
self what the poorest man gets free 
by radio. 


not only 
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announced, independent station 
owners, local civic organizations and 
community leaders from every 
tion of the United States wrote, tele- 
ascer- 


sec- 


phoned or called in person to 
network programs 
to their communi- 
demand 
NBC 
experimental 


soon 
brought 


tain now 
would be 
To meet 
| 


represented by 


ties 


the popular 


these requests, 
rapidly expanded the 
ups of the Red Network into a 


arrangement, 


NooK 
regular serv provid- 
ing programs to leading cities of the 


United States. 


ice 


It quickly became apparent that 


Single network service was 
demands 


diversifi 


enough to 
the radio 
programs 


Salisfy tne 
audience for 
of 


national interest 

if broadcasting 
to all, there 
type of 
available to 


importance; that 


were to be popularized t 
should more than 
program simultaneously 


listeners, 


be one 
Other station owners, par- 
their 
competitors had made program serv- 
ice arrangements with the Red Net- 
work, pressed for network affiliations. 
in less than two months 


ticularly in the cities where 


Therefore, 
after the NBC 
service, we created a second network 

the Blue—with W.1Z, New York, as 
the key As 
were expanded, stations in 
thinly populated areas, that could not 
be expected to NBC a 
profit, were interesi 
of a truly national 


service 


network began 


first 


Station tne 


remote, 


the 
added, in the 
comprehensive 


bring 


Competitors Entered 
Growing Industry 

Competitors NBC into 
what is a leading industry. In 
addition the network services of- 
fered by NBC, other companies later 
established transcontinental and re- 
gional networks, which now serve the 
nation. 

Looking back at amazing de- 
velopment network broadcasting 
in a little more than a decade, it can 
be that our pioneering under- 
takings in 1926 were fully justified. 

While we were confident of the 
public demand for good programs, 
and were successful in creating a 
market for radio receivers, we could 
not be certain of meeting the cost 
of these by radio adver- 
tising. The substantial investments 
which have made American 
broadcasting system what were 
made j 
important L 

| competitive field 

It is network 

broadcasting that radio in the United 


followed 
now 


to 


the 


of 


seen 


programs 


the 


because 


owiln to 


largely 


+ 
| 


networks | 


The American people have a free 
radio because they have a broadcast- 
ing industry that pays its own way. 
Those who object to commercial an- 
nouncements on the air are apt to 
forget revenue from 
these which makes 
it possible for them to hear regularly 
a symphony orchestra conducted by 
the broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan Opera, America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, the National Farm 
and Home hour, the Damrosch Music 
Appreciation Hour, and many other 
costly sustaining features of the net- 
works. A single radio performance 
of any one of these programs would 
be of outstanding impor- 
in other countries 


that it is the 


announcements 


Toscanini 


an event 


tance 


Freedom of Radio 
Added to U. S. Liberties 


I think I am making a simple 
statement of fact when I say that 
the people of the United States are 
provided with the finest and most 
varied radio programs produced any- 
in the world. And our tra- 
ditional liberties have been fortified 
with a new freedom—freedom of 
radio—which takes its place with our 
older freedoms, of religion, speech 
and press 


where 


when democracy 
attack from 
from within 
Yet no other form of gov- 
ern under the sun in which 
elements which we consider the most 
essential and the most precious to 
American life are allowed to exist. 
In the dictatorships of the world the 
freedoms of religion, of speech, of 
the press, and of radio have been 
destroyed. 


These days 
being 


without, 


are 
subjected 
to doubt 


is to 
and 
there is 


If any illustration is needed of the 
effect of undemocratic controls over 
broadcasting, it is supplied by the 
autocracies of the Old World where 
broadcasting has been converted 
into the most powerful instrument 
of dictatorship. 

There, certain governments now 
their people which programs 
they may hear and which they may 
not. In some parts of Europe, to 
listen to a radio program originating 
in another country is to invite a 
jail sentence. I am told that in one 
country authorities are now discuss- 
ing the prohibition of all radio re- 
ception by their citizens. The only 
iver that would then be 
the home would be one 
yvernment pro- 
transmitted over telephone or 
electric light wires 

On the other hand, it is appar- 


+al) 
teil 


type of rece 
allowed in 
i to receiving 


that the | 


lives of the people of America | 


| him, 
| cherish and protect the institutions 


| grams. 
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not contemplated that trans- 
of propaganda programs 
originating in that country would 
stop. It would go on—aimed like a 
machine-gun at the people of other 
nations. The objective is to permit 
export but not import of ideas. 


mission 


Americans Given News 
Before Europeans 


I was in Europe during the first 
half of the recent crisis; then, after 
a week on the Atlantic, I was at home 
during the final critical days. In 
order to get the full news of Europe 
while abroad I had to listen to pro- 
grams sent by short-wave from the 
United States. American listeners 
were better and earlier informed on 
events in Europe than the Europeans 
themselves. 

Seventeen minutes after the com- 
pletion of the Munich Conference, 
NBC had the terms of the Four- 
Power agreement on the air. I have 
read grateful letters from citizens of 
European countries commenting on 
this historic broadcast, saying that 
it brought them their first relief 
from fearful tension. 

Human liberty was not lost in 
those countries through any lack of 
desire on the part of the individual 
to be free. It was lost through his 
blindness to the forces that enslaved 
and through his failure to 


that would have kept him free. 
In this time of world crisis, it is of 


| vital importance that every Ameri- 


can citizen should recognize, in the 
freedom of our American system of 
broadcasting, one of the essential 
guarantees of his own personal 
freedom. 

Regulation of Facilities 

Held to Be Adequate 

The creation of this American 
System of broadcasting, however, has 
not been achieved without difficulties 
and problems. The problems that 
touch the public interest are of two 
kinds; those relating to technical 
facilities, and those relating to pro- 
With respect to the regula- 
tion of facilities, the powers of the 
Commission are adequate, clearly ex- 
pressed by law and understood by 
broadcasters. 

When we consider the technical 
development of radio we must re- 
member that radio has never ceased 
to be a pioneer. The day may come 


| eventually when its pioneering work 


is over, but it is a day I do not ex- 
pect to live to see. Whenever we 
seem to have learned to extract the 
utmost usefulness from one portion 
of the radio spectrum, another part 
of the band looms up—first in 
theory, then as a subject for ex- 
periment, and finally as a practical 
medium of public service. 

If wave lengths were now available 
for an unlimited number of broad- 
casting stations, the only limitation 
would be that of public acceptance. 
The same holds true of networks. As 
radio science learns to employ new 
channels in the ether—to use waves 
measured in centimeters and milli- 
meters—the day will come when 


there will be more wave lengths avail- 


able than stations and networks to 


use them. 

The time is coming—and it may 
come sooner than anyone expects— 
when the present-day facilities and 
services of radio will prove small in 
comparison with the unlimited 
technical and artistic achievements 
possible in this young and swiftly- 
moving industry. 

Television, to name but a single 
example, stands today where sound 
broadcasting stood 18 years ago. 
With all that we have learned, is 
there any man who would say that 
television will not go farther in the 
next 18 years than sound radio has 
gone up to the present day? 


Technical Controls 
Should Be Flexible 


With whatever technical controls 
broadcasting is clothed, they must 
be kept as flexible, as capable of ex- 
pansion, as the industry itself. The 
Situation is like that of a growing 
boy and his breeches. The breeches 
have got to have wide seams, so they 
can be let out when they get tight. 
Otherwise something is going to give 
way, and its seems to be a law of 
Nature that it won’t be the boy. He 
just keeps growing. 

When we turn to the realm of pro- 
gram service, however, we meet @ 
broader question than is involved in 
the regulation of technical] facilities. 
Here we deal with a vital force, a 
great servant of mankind when 
used properly, but, when abused, 
capable of destroying human rights. 
It is the social impact of radio which 
has raised the all-important ques- 
tion of social responsibility. 

The Communications Act provides 
that your Commission shall have no 
power of censorship over radio pro- 
grams, and that you shall adopt no 
regulation which interferes with the 
right of free speech. Therefore we 

[Continued on Page 9.] 
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HE mass 
Jews in history is in prospect as 
a result of Germany’s latest and 
most severe persecution of minori 


greatest migration 


ties. 
Moving almost all of the 700,000 
Jews now in Germany and Austria 


to under-developed areas of the 
world is being discussed in London 
and Washington as a possible final 
solution to the Jewish question in 
Central Europe 

Great are the mechanical difficul- 





Where can the Jews go? | 
Greatest migration in his- 
tory planned. 
Here is an appraisal of 
the difficulties involved. 











ties foreseen in administration of 
such a project. 

American Ambassador Joseph P 
Kennedy is said to have proposed the 
plan now receiving closest attention 
in London. It provides that Great 
Britain and perhaps France and 
other colonial powers shall contri- 
bute land, while private citizens in 
the United States and Great Britain 
shall pay the expenses of carrying 
out the plan. 


Sections of Africa 
May Become Homeland 


A close look at the Kennedy sug- 
gestion, which Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain is now exploring, reveals the 
size of the job of reset iing Ger- 
many’s Jews. 

Sections of Africa now beionging to 
Great Britain and France have been 
most prominently mentioned as pos- 
Sible sites for a new Jewish home- 
land. 

Two of the African areas—Tan- 
ganyika (British) and Cameroon 
(French) belonged to Germany be- 
fore the World War. They are still 
listed as areas that Chancellor Hitler 
hopes to win back some day. There- 
fore, in the view of some students of 
the problem, settlement of Jews in 
form2r German colonies might act 
as a double-edged sword. 

On the one hand, Germany might 
be angered if non-Aryans were taken 
out of Germany only to be shipped to 
African soil that the Nazis still hope 


to regain. 
On the other hand, settling Jews 
in the former German colonies 


might serve as insurance for Great 
Britain and France against German 
agitation for return of her former 
African colonies. 

City-bred Jews would find it hard 


| crops. 


going Tanganyika 
Northern Rhodesia and Uganda, the 
colonies that are being considered as 


a haven for 





Much of Area Covered 
With Jungle Growth 


Their area about equals the area 
of Texas and New Mexico. Tangled 
jungle is the chief vegetation and 


wild beasts make up a good part of 
the animal population 

It is estimated that there are 
about eight million natives in these 
trifle more than 
New York City 


territorles—just a 
the population of 

Most of the natives are uncivilized 
and many could be expected to op- 
pose white infiltration into the 
hemterland. 

Agriculture would be the means of 
livelihood for Jews if they 
there. Chief products of these Afri- 
can areas are palm oil, ground nuts 
hides and skins. Tanganyika grows 
some cotton and that might 
be developed, but most Jews could 
not grow any of these crops without 
intensive training in advance 


settled 


coffee 


France’s rich island 
Madagascar, off the east 
Africa, has been suggested for Jewish 
settlers. Madagascar is about the 
size of Texas and is rich in 


colony of 


coast of 


casn 


It produces rice, vanilla, corn, cof- 
fee, tobacco, sugar cane, cocoa, rare 
woods and resin. Agriculture and 
stock-raising are its chief industries 
but there are heavy deposits of 
graphite, gold, radium and mica 

Undoubtedly Jewish settlers would 


Cameroon, + 
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A REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON REFUGEES 


— of the Advisory Committee on Refugees shown 
‘YZ leaving the White House after a conference with the President 
at which plans were explored to alleviate the plight of oppressed 


racial and religious minorities in Europe. 


Left to right: Hamil- 


ton Fish Armstrong, Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
George I. Warren and James G. McDonald, Chairman of the 


Committee. 





be better off in Madagascar than on ¢ could take only a few thousand. 


the African The only 
hitch is that the French government 
must to opening Mada- 
to colonists Germany 
France has made yet that 
would indicate cooperation with the 


continent 


first consent 
gascar from 


ho 


move 


refugee plan, but her answer is ex- 
pected soon by Prime Minister 
Chamberlain. 

British Guiana might offer a 
haven for Jews A commission of 
scientists reported some years ago, 
however, that British Guiana is un- 
healthy for Europeans. At best, it 


Its 
total area is about the size of Kansas, 
but much of it is fever-ridden jungle 


land. British Guiana _ produces 
sugar, gold, diamonds and bauxite. 
Jewish colonists would have to be 


rained to produce these exports. At 
present, most of the labor used is na- 
tive or Asiatic. 

Settlement of Jews in the South 
American republics presents diffi- 
culties of another kind. Brazil is 
one spot mentioned, but authorities 
on the subject recall that the south- 
ern of Brazil have a heavy 


States 
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GERMANY: 


oar talk 
4 tion rages. 


dies as persecu- 


Adolph Hitler may have pogrom- 
med himself out of a chance to win 


colonies for Germany, according to | 


indications in Berlin and London. 
Before the current Jewish persecu- 
tion began even the English Conser- 
vative party was ready to vote an 
African colony or two to Germany. 
Now, however, English and French 
are seizing on Nazi actions 
as an excuse for not turning over 
any of their African possessions to 


a nation that is badgering 


circles 


already 


one “non-Aryan” group. By all the 
stars that guide politics, it is felt 
that the time is most unripe for 


Chamberlain to make a colonial ges- 





“Democracy’’For U.S. Radio 


[Continued From Page 8.] 
must find within the broadcasting 
industry itself a solution which will 
adhere to American traditions, and 
at the same time meet this social 
responsibility. 


Self-regulation 
Urged for Industry 


The record of network broadcast- 
ing in America proves the efforts that 
have been made here to safeguard 
public interest, to advance culture, 
and to provide unbiased news and 
wholesome entertainment. In spite 
of its youth and great complexity of 
its problems, the industry can take 
pride in its accomplishments in this 
respect. 

In the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany we have our own code of pro- 
gram policies, formulated over a pe- 
riod of twelve years. It is based not 
only on our own operating experi- 
ence but also on the wisdom and ad- 
vice of the Advisory Council of NBC. 

This council is composed of pubfic- 
spirited men and women of high 
standing and wide experience. They 
represent education, religion, social 
welfare, music, labor and industry. 
The Council was formed at the time 
of the organization of the company 


and has been in existence ever since. | 


In following this code, the NBC 
has had to face objections from 
groups and individuals whose ideas 
and wishes ran counter to its stand- 
ards. Living up to the code has also 
entailed the sacrifice of commercial 
revenue. 

Other networks, and _ individual 
Stations as well, have program codes 
of their own. The National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters has a Code of 
Ethics adopted in 1935. 

But the time has come for more 
positive action. 


Democratic Solution 
For Problems Sought 


The fate of broadcasting in othe! 
nations and the attacks on democ- 
racy throughout the world clearly 
indicate the necessity for finding a 
democratic solution for the prob- 
lems of the American system of 
broadcasting,—a 





solution 
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the one hand, will enable us fully to 
meet the social obli 
and, the other 


traditional freedoms 







ations of radio 
on will protect our 

I would therefore like to take this 
opportunity to advocate to. the 
broadcasting industry that it estab- 
lish a voluntary system of self-regu- 
lation in its field of public service, 
and that it take the necessary steps 
to make that self-regulation effec- 
tive 


A National Code 
For Broadeasters 


My recommendation is that the 
experience of the different groups 
within the industry should now be 
combined and correlated. An indus- 
try code should emerge that ad- 
vances beyond all previous standards. 
Such a code should be an act of 
voluntary self-regulation on the part 
of the entire broadcasting industry 
in the United States. 

In writing this code, the industry 
should gather the views of broad- 
casters, of groups representative of 
public opinion, and of this Commis- 
Sion. After the code is formulated 
the public should be made thoroughly 
with it. All broadcasting 
networks and stations shouki be in- 
vited and encouraged to adopt it. 
The code should be subject to periodic 
review by the industry, and kept up 
to date. It should be administered 
by a suitable agency representative 
of the entire industry. 


familiar 
iamililar 


I make this recommendation in the 
belief that such self-regulation is th 
American answer to an American 
problem. In every consideration of 
radio broadcasting, the “public in- 
terest” we pledged to 
that of the entire nation 


are 


serve 1s 


di- 
set 


This public interest is reflected 
rectly by the 27,000,000 receiving 
owners who represent an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the country’s homes. 
By their control of the nation’s radio 
dials they give approval or disap- 
proval to radio programs, and decide 
the ultimate fate of the broadcaster 
Here we find legitimate censorship by 
public opinion. 

It is the democratic 


ocratic country. 


way in a dem- 


+ ture of 


appeasement 


cellor Hitler. 
x *«* * 
FRANCE: 
IOTS greet new financial de- 
crees. 


France’s attempt to tighten its 
purse strings and so save the nation 
from possible bankruptcy is sitting 
hard with widely diversified groups. 

Pensioners are against it, fearing 
their stipends may be cut; govern- 
ment employes are against it, panic- 
stricken by an announcement that 





the axe will be applied to the civil 
service; labor is it because 
the new decrees suspend the 40-noul 


week and other social measures; and, 
now, to cap the climax, a segment of 
*remier Daladier’s own Radical 
cialist party opposes the new 
nomic and financial decrees. 
Trouble is ahead for Premier Da 
ladier, many believe. The implication 
i France will be rocked in the 
weeks internal 


So- 


eco- 


by bitter 
* *& * 
ITALY: 
RITAIN signs friendship pact, 
recognizes Ethiopia. 


Will entry into force of the Anglo- 


Italian pact keep Signor Mussolini 
appeased”? This question now con- 
fronts British statesmen after the 
signing in Rome of the Easter agree- 
ment that gave recognition of the 
Ethiopian conquest to Italy and 
Mediterranean assurances to Eng- 


land. 

Signs that the 
oi the pact may be brief are appear- 
ing being brought 
London to give Italy a voice in man- 
agement of the Suez Canal, long a 
virtual British monopoly. 

oe + @ 


SOVIET RUSSIA: 
TEWSPAPERS advocate com- 
4 mon front with U.S. A. 


appeasement value” 


Pressure is on 


Russia, through trial balloon edi- 
torials in the government press, has 
joined the popular game of courting 
the United States 

Behind the Soviet bid to the United 
States is a Russian claim that 
Russia and America have the same 
long-range objectives: Peace, liberty 
and a higher standard of living for 
their peoples. Russian leaders see 
little they like in the direction now 
being taken by England and France 
and, besides, they have Japan to 
worry about on their Pacific fron- 
tier. An alliance with the United 
States would serve Russia well. 

Realists in Washington and Mos- 
cow, however, point out that the pro- 


posed Moscow- Washington “axis” 
would encounter strong anti-com- 
munist and pro-isolationist feeling 
in the United States—feelings that 
are getting stronger day by day. 

x ke 


[EW president friendly toward 
7 Soviet Russia. 

Whether ruled by a Czar 
Communist, Soviet Russia has alway: 
intrigued for influence in Turkey 





toward Chan- ¢ Reason 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
DEADLOCK ON COLONIES 


Russia's only all-year water 
route to the outside world passes 
through the bottlenecked Sea of Mar- 
mora, under Turkish 

That is reason Russians are 
glad that Turkey’s new President is 
Ismet Inonu. He is well known in 
the Soviet capital and is said to look 
kindly on Russia. Soviets realize 
they have a lot of diplomatic spade- 
work to do in Angora before they 
can regain favor that has passed to 
Germany and Britain in recent years, 


guns 


one 


x* * * 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


RY-ELECTION rebukes Cham- 
herlain peace policy. 

Official circles do not advertise it, 
but plans for further man-to-man 
peace talks between Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and Chancellor Adolph 
Hitler have not been pushed by the 
Cabinet. 

The new order of sanity that was 
to follow the Munich conference is 
spoken of no more. Rearmament 
and refugees now hold first place on 
the political calendar. A by-election 
in Bridgewater, Somerset, which re- 
turned Vernon Bartlett to Parlia- 
ment is admitted to show which way 
the wind is blowing Bartlett, a 
prominent journalist, was outspoken 
against the Munich pact. 


x ke * 
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MEXICO: 
| AND dispute with Mexico set- 
4 tled amicably. 


News that the United States and 
Mexico have quietly settled a ten- 
year-old dispute over lands that Mex- 
ico expropriated is important far 
from Mexico City. 

This latest illustration of the “good 
neighbor” policy in action did not go 
unnoticed in Latin American capitals 
as far as Buenos Aires. Settlement 
of the troublesome question makes it 
easier for Secretary Hull and 
delegation to talk good neighborli- 
ness at the Lima Conference next 
month, 


his 


JAPAN: 
EPLY to Hull note on Open 
Door. 


A cryptic paragraph in Japan’s 
reply to the United States “Open 
Door” note foreshadows more diplo- 
matic difficulties with Toyko. 

The State Department objected to 
Japanese discrimination against 
American trade in China. Japan 
answered that “ideas and principles 
of the past” no longer apply to the 
Chinese situation 

Then came the cryptic sentence 
that has aroused serious speculation 
in Washington. It said’ that Japan 
begs to reserve for another occasion 
a statement regarding the treatment 
of Japanese in American territory. 
American immigration laws bar the 
so-called yellow races from immigra- 
tion into the United States. Japan- 
ese now in this country have often 
complained of alleged discrimination 
against them on the part of school 
public health and relief officials. 





pose Jewish immigration Nazi 
agents have been reported active in 
southern Brazil 
Chile Receptive 
lo Kennedy Plan 
Chile is the only other South 
American republic that now appears 
receptive to the Kennedy plan. It 


could absorb several thousand Jews, 
but only a fraction of the number 


that might be moved out of Ger- 
many. 

Canada, one of the most thinly 
populated areas in North America 


has a climate that would be ideal for 
colonists from Germany, but Cana- 
dian officials have not favored Jew 
ish immigration on a large scale. 

Australia offered to take 5,000 
refugees from Germany, and New 
Zealand two or three thousand. The 
climate and natural resources here 
would be ideal for colonists trained 
in agriculture. 

Re-training city-bred Jews would 
be a serious problem in carrying out 
resettlement of refugees. Germany's 
non-Aryans are engaged mostly in 
commerce and other sedentary oc- 
cupations. Before they could grow 


SEEKING HAVEN FOR EUROPE'S MINORITIES: A WORLD PROBLEM 


of + German population that might op- + their food and earn a living in Africa + 


or on the Canadian plains or South 
American plateaus they would have 
to be transformed into farmers. Thi 
is a job of no small proporti 
students of the refugee plan admit 

Funds to the refugees out ol 
Germany, ship them away and set 
them up as colonists would be con- 
tributed by private citizens in the 
United States and Great Britain un- 
der the Kennedy plan 


ns 


gev 


The total amount needed has been 
estimated in London at $150,000,000, 
but George Rublee, American execu- 
tive director of the 3l-nation Inter- 
governmental Committee for Ref- 
ugees, names a much higher figure— 
$600,000,000 

If 600,000 anti-Nazis left Germany, 
Mr. Rublee’s figure would allow about 
$1,000 each for total costs of moving 
them to a new home 

In all the talk of a new home for 
Germany’s Jews there is little men- 
tion of Palestine. It is recognized 
that the present Arab-Jewish dif- 
ficulties in the Holy Land might be 
aggravated if there were a threat 
of sending more Jews to Palestine 

Myron C. Taylor, who officiated 
for United States at the Evian 
conference on refugees, will shortly 


the 





New Wage-hour Rulings: | 
Who Are Covered B;, the Act? 


FLOOD of inquiries continues to + 


pour in upon the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor 
regarding provisions of the Fair La 
bor Standards Act. Answers are made 
on the basis of the particular cir- 
cumstances involved, but the warn- 
ing is given that such answers should 
not be construed as covering cases 
that might be regarded as similar. 

And the further warning is given 
that in many problems of employer- 
employe relationship the answer de- 
pends on the facts in each specific 
case, possibly to be determined by 
the courts, and the administrator in 
such instances can not undertake to 
issue rulings, certainly not upon ex 
parte statements of facts. 

As to possible changes in the form 
of definition for the textile industry, 
the acting chief of the Industries 
Committees Section, Burton E. Op- 
penheim, states: 

“The Administrator will not hold 
further conferences on the subject 
of definition in the textile industry 
until the Textile Industry Committee 
makes its report to him.” 

A typical reply from the general 
counsel's office to an inquiry whether 
a wholesaler making all his sales 
within a State is subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act, if he buys the 
goods he wholesales from outside the 
State, reads: 

“There are varying conditions even 
within the group of wholesalers 
selling locally Shipment may be 
made directly to the local purchaser 
from the out-of-state manufacturer 
Again, shipment may be made to the 
wholesaler after the goods have al- 
ready been resold. Any employe en- 
gaged in such work would seem to 
be ‘in commerce.’ 

“There may be employes whose sole 
work is connected with goods which 
have tentatively come to rest at the 
wholesaler’s place of business. Even 
here the courts may hold that em- 
ployes engaged in wholesale sales of 
goods brought in from outside the 
State are ‘in commerce.’ It would 
seem wisest to adopt the policy as to 
such employes—when in doubt, com- 
ply.” 





Telephone Operator 
Held to be Exempt 


A query was received from the New 
York State Labor Department as to 
the status of a hotel telephone opera- 
tor who may take calls from all over 
the country. The answer from the 
general counsel’s office was: “I think 
such an employe would be within the 
exemption in the Act applicable to 
‘any employe engaged in any retail 
cr service establishment, the greater 
part of whose selling or servicing is 
in intrastate commerce’.” 

Other queries concerned employes 
engaged in the manufacture of paper 
boxes and other products, the raw 
materials for which are obtained 
from outside the state. 

The answer from the general coun. | 
sel’s office was that if no part of the 
product of the factory moves in in- 
terstate commerce, the employes pro- 
ducing the product do not fall within 
the scope of the Act. But employes 
buying the raw materials from with- 





out the State, or receiving or un- 
racking such goods, might be held to | 
be “in commerce” and entitled to the 
benefits of the Act. | 

In one such answer | 
counsel’s office states: 

“In determining whether employes 
are engaged in production of goods | 
for interstate commerce, it is not con- | 


the general 


clusive that the manufacturer passes 


title wholly within the State of man- 


ufacture. If goods are purchased by 
an out-of-state purchaser, f. o. b. the 
factory, and are taken by the pur- 
chaser out of the State, the employes 
in the factory are engaged in produc- | 
tion of goods for interstate com- | 
merce. The same is true if the manu 
facturer sold his product within the | 
state of manufacture to a wholesaler 
who in turn sold to out-of-state 
purchasers.” 


Rulings Do Not Bar Suits 
Against Employers 


In such matters the office warns 
that the Administrator has no power 
to make conclusive rulings in such 
cases; they are matters of interpre- 
tation which are ultimately for the 
courts 

“An expression of opinion by the 
Administrator,” it is added, “or by 
his counsel, to the effect that a par- 
ticular employe is not subject to the | 
Act, would not, if such opinion proved 
to be erroneous, protect the employer 
from suits by for double 
damages under section 16(a).” 


employes 


Replying to a manufacturer of 
chairs, where part of the work is done | 
in a factory and part by home 
workers, the answer read: 

“Whether. such an arrangement 
for work in the home creates a bona 
fide relationship of employer-inde- | 
pendent contractor, or is, in sub- | 
stance, an employer-employe rela- | 
tionship is a question of general law 
depending on the facts in each par- 


ticular case.” 






go to London to present the Ameri- 
can point of view 
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@ If you desire the utmost in swift 
luxurious and smooth-riding travel 
comfort to and from California, may we 
suggest the Super Chief and Ch 
superb, extra-fare exclusively first-class 

Fe trains between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, embodying the very latest 
in ultra-modern passenger equipment. 


The twice-a-week Super Chief is the 
only solid-Pullman 3934-hour stream- 
liner between Chicago and California. 
The Chief, also with new streamlined 
equipment, is the many-hours-fastest 
and only extra-fare solid-Pullman daily * 
train between Chicago and California. 


ief— 


The popularity of these famous west- 
ern trains—flag-bearers of Santa Fe’s 
great fleet of 15 streamliners—suggests 
the advisability of early reservations. 


@ For reservations on the Super Chief or Chief or any other Sante Fe trains, ash: 


Pass. Ag SANTA FE . 
Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Rittenhouse 1464-1465, Race 
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The 
Super-Chief 
leaves Chicago 
7:15 pm 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 


the Chief 
leaves Chicage 
12:01 pm daily 
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efforts of 
Great Britain and the United States, 
an answer may be found to the Ger- 
man-Jewish question. 
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THE BEER INDUSTRY POLICES ITSELF: NEBRASKA'S MODEL PLAN 


BREWERS’ pian—‘The Nebraska 
+ Plan"—for policing taverns and 
brewers and beer distributors in Ne- 
braska may be extended to other 
States before very long 

The objective, as outlined by 
spokesmen for the brewers, is to do 
away with “hot spots” which operate 
against the public interest and 
thereby stir public sentiment against 
the industry. 

Active cooperation with law en- 
forcement agencies is the basis of 
the plan. . The brewers also do po- 
licing on their own account. 

A tavern keeper whose practices 
are found to be questionable, for ex- 
ample, is likely to have his supply of 
beer shut off, whether or not evi- 
dence of law violation is available. 

Results of the plan have been such 
in Nebraska that its extension ap- 
pears imminent. 

The United Brewers Industrial 
Foundation, meeting recently in New 





“The Nebraska Plan” is 
something new in the beer 
industry. 

Brewers and beer distrbu- 
tors begin the task of self- 
regulation. 

Here is an outline of the 
method and the purpose. 











Orleans, approved a national pro- 
gram “for law observance, law en- 
forcement and more effective align- 
ment of the brewing industry in the 
public interest.” 

Speakers there said that the exist- 
ence of disorderly taverns, even 
though they were comparatively 
few, created public sentiment adverse 
to the brewing industry. They 
pledged active cooperation with law 
enforcement agencies to eliminate 
such taverns. 

A published notice to Nebraska 
beer dealers discloses the spirit of 
the movement, as follows: 


“Your license is a valuable and 
protected permit to engage in a 
legitimate business. 

“You have more than average } 
protection—the number of your 
competitors is limited by govern- | 
ing authorities. 

“ALSO—Your license is more 
than personal privilege and per- 
sonal property. 

“Your license makes you a definite 
part of the great Nebraska Brewing 
Industry—an industry which pays 
millions each year in taxes, millions 
in pay rolls, uses a vast amount of 
farm products; an industry in which 
millions of dollars is invested. 

“Your license makes you one of 
the many responsible for maintaining 
the high standards of the industry— 
responsible for strict adherence to 
law and for orderly conduct of the 
beer business. 


Dealers Are Warned 
To Abide by Law 


“The Nebraska Brewers and Beer 
Distributors Committee is organized 
to protect the industry from abuses 
that sometimes attach themselves to 
the beer business. You, the retailer, | 
do not want abuses or law violations. | 

“The small per cent of your 
number who disregard law and | 
common decency, jeopardize too | 


many jobs, too much invested 

money, too much tax revenue. 

These few are as undesirable to 

the retailer as they are to the 

manufacturers and distributors 
of beer. 

“Urge your customers never to 
patronize a beer store or tavern 
which by its conduct jeopardizes your 
license and privilege to do business.” 

The movement resulted from 
Studies by brewers which showed a 
slight but steady increase in prohibi- 
tion sentiment since the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment in _ 1933. 
Their estimates are that about 35 per 
cent of the population at present 
would vote for return of prohibition. 


“Our objective,” says Richard T. 
Kneedler, Jr., executive secretary of 
Brewing Industry, Inc., “is to keep 
conditions on such a plane that the 
middle-of-the-road liberal will re- 
main convinced that prohibition is 
not the answer to the liquor prob- 
lem. Our reports have shown an in- 
crease of about 1 per cent a year in | 
prohibition strength. 

“The producers and distributors | 
and most of the retailers in the beer 
industry are law abiding. But the | 
drys have won about 5,500 of some | 
7,500 local option elections held 
since repeal.” 

The situation convinced the direc- 
tors of Brewing Industry, Inc., early 
last winter that something should 
be done. That organization is one 
of several into which the industry is 
organized. 

Public relations experts were called 


| of Mr. Kneedler, is dedicated “to the 


| voluntary elimination of bad retail 


| organizations, begun to set up a res- 


in. Studies and conferences over the + 


course of several months resulted in 
what has become known as “The Ne- 
braska Plan.” 

“The plan,” said the Brewers’ Jour- 
nal, “was designed for execution on 
a state-wide basis for the reason 
that it would be much easier to con- 
trol all factors within a_ selected 
State than it would be in an instant 
nation-wide movement. The plan 
was so designed that it could be used 
in any selected State with modifica- 
tions to suit local conditions.” 

Nebraska was not chosen as a 
proving ground because conditions | 
differed from those in many 
other States. Rather it was because 





there 


, conditions in that State seemed to be 


“average.” 

The State has three operating 
breweries, and imports beer of all 
the large shipping brewers. The | 
shipping comes mostly from Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and | 
Missouri. 


Cooperation representing 95 per 
cent of the beer supply of Nebraska 
was obtained for application of this 
form of self-regulation. 


How the Plan Works: 
Committee in Charge 


Principal features of the plan are: 
A State-wide Brewers’ and Beer 
Distributors’ Committee is estab- 
lished. This committee, in the words 


task of self-regulation through the 


outlets, and the whole-hearted coop- 
eration with all law-enforcing agen- 
cies, coupled with an educational 
campaign designed to acquaint the 
public with the sincerity of the in- 
Ccustry in its efforts to conduct itself 
in the public interest, and of the in- 
trinsic value, both economically and 
socially, of the brewing industry to 
the entire nation.” 

Next, regional subcommittees are 
established. Each of these has a | 
“Good Conduct Committee,” whose | 
duty is to investigate all reports | 
of law violations or anti-social prac- | 


| 


tices in its area which might affect } 
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THE “NEBRASKA PLAN”—AN INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT IN SELF-POLICING 

EBRASKA’'S brewers and beer distributors embark on a self- 
policing program to keep their public relations 11 good order by 
refusing to sell their products to those taverns and other dispen- 
sers of beer which, in their opinion, disregard the law and subject 


communities to unwholesome conditions. 


Supplementing its pro- 


gram of direct action against law violators, the Committee, headed 
by Charles E. Sandall, has launched a state-wide publicity cam- 
paign. Reproduced above are two statements appearing in Nebraska 
newspapers and farm magazines designed to acquaint the public 


with the industry’s views and aims. 





the industry. 
failures to observe the closing-hour 
law in taverns, or illegal or unethical 
practices by brewers or distributors, 
are examples of the practices under 
attack. 

If a report is substantiated, the 
tavern keeper or brewer is warned to 
cease the practice in question imme- 
diately. If he does not cease, the 
State director for the policing plan 
is notified. The tavern’s beer supply 


is shut off, and the State organiza- | 


tion seeks the revocation of his li- 
cense. 


Charles E. Sandall, a former State | 
Senator and former United States | 
Attorney, is State director of the | 


Sales to minors or* plan for Nebraska. 


At one time he 
was a prohibitionist, but experience 
in attempting to enforce that law 
made him conclude that it was not 
the best solution. 

The appointment of Mr. Sandall 
brought praise both from public offi- 
|} cials and the press in Nebraska. 

Senator George Norris said the ap- 

pointment evidenced that the brew- 
| ers were acting in good faith. 

“The brewers and beer distributors 
of Nebraska,” the Senator said, “by 
refusing to sell their product to re- 
tailers who abuse the privilege of a 
license, have shown that they are 
aware of their obligation to the pub- 
lic and are determined to fulfill it. 





+ 


; + 
“This step, under the management 


of Mr. Sandall, will result in a pro- 
gram of national 
cause it will be an example that will 
undoubtedly be followed in other 
States.” 

“Repeal has confirmed my opinion 
that it is a decided improvement over 
prohibition,” said Mr. Sandall in ac- 
cepting the appointment last spring, 
“and I consider it a matter of good 
citizenship to head a movement of 
this kind. 

“The brewers and beer distributors 
of the State have given me full power 
to act for them in abolishing bad 
conditions surrounding the sale of 


importance be- | 


“A Test System in Operation for Control of Abuses—How it Affects Taverns | 
—The Prospects of Its Adoption in Other States 


ey ee ee 


cted permit to en 


| fair practices, 


their product, and I intend to use | 


every bit of that authority.” 

A meeting between Mr. Sandall 
and the Rev. Herbert L. Ford, Super- 
intendent 
Liquor League, after the institution 
of the plan aroused interest in the 
State. 

The Rev. Ford reiterated his belief 
in local option and prohibition. Mr. 
Sandall, in his words, “expressed the 
opinion that the strict observance of 


| Organism of the 


of the Nebraska Anti- | 


a wise and efficient reguiatory stat- | 


ute is far more practicable than a 
return to prohibition, which would 
throw upon the so-called dry com- 
munities the futile task of preventing 
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MoN** alone, as the White House + 
is beginning to realize, is not 
the only requisite for an unprece- 
dented national defense program. 
Manpower, skilled in a score of 
trades, is the component part of the | 


program now being limelighted in 
Washington. | 
Long before the Administration | 


decided to embark on its mammoth | 
national defense program, it had, un- 
knowingly, througaé its various relief 


ervoir of young workers with partial 
training in dozens of vocations nec- 
essary not only for “front line” mo- 
bilization, but also for the tremen- 
dous areas of “back home” indus- 
trial mobilizations. 


Skilled Labor Shortage 


Found in Industries 


While officials of the National Youth 
Administration, the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, the WPA and other re- 
lief agencies disclaim any attempt to 
formulate a nation-wide apprentice 
training program which might be 
fitted into a national defense pro- 
gram, it is apparent to labor officials 
and industrialists that a booming of 
business will probably force attention 
to this potential group of skilled 
workers. Surveys already have in- 
dicated a growing shortage of skilled 
help in the industrial workshops of 
America. 

On October 25, President Roosevelt 
at one of his regular press confer- 
ences disclosed that, in a conference 
wtih Assistant Secretary of War 
Johnson, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Edison and Deputy WPA Ad- 
ministrator and National Youth Ad- 
ministration Executive Director Wil- 
liams, the definite need of training a 
large number of aviation mechanics 
had been explored as one factor in 
the national defense program. 





Replacement Facilities 
Vital in War Time 
Careful study by this country’s de- 
fense experts of corditions abroad 
has shown them that large stocks 
of armament, planes and battleships 
are not the last word in an up-to- 
the-minute defense machine. As 
they view the problem, unless there 
is an industrial mechanism capable | 
of rapid replacement and repair, the | 
finished squadrons of bombers, war- 
ships and other arms units lose their 





| Sustaining power. 


A fortnight ago the National Youth 


Administration announced 
had received authorization to use 
portions of the Algiers Naval Station, 
New Orleans, and the Naval Ord- 
nance plant at South Charleston, W. 
Va., for the establishment of re- 
gional work centers in connection 
with its expanded program for out- 
of-school unemployed youth. Idle 
for many years, these two World War 
plants of the Government once again 
will hum, this time with learners’ ac- 
tivity. 

NYA Director Williams, explaining 
the move, said that equipment and 
facilities at the two sites will be util- 
ized in developing the plans of the 
NYA to enlarge its work experience 
program in mechanical and metal- 
work pursuits. Calling attention to 
the work being done by the NYA 


' at Passamaquoddy Village, Eastport, 


Me., Mr. Williams stated such a proj- 
ect had demonstrated the advisa- 
bility of establishing resident centers 
of comparable nature in other por- 
tions of the country, particularly 
where necessary mechanical facili- 
ties are available. 


The project at Passamaquoddy has | 


proved to cfficials that unemployed 
youth eagerly takes to a coordinated 
program of industrial training along 
with general education. 

Here, at the site where engineers, 
working on part of a vast Federal re- 
lief project, never completed the task 


of harnessing the tides for power pur- | 


poses, is a self-contained village, with 
opportunities for giving work experi- 
ence in some 25 different occupa- 
tions. Four hundred young men 
taken from New England States and 


New York receive a five-month period | 


of work and vocational guidance. 
Young men may receive training in 
welding, auto mechanics, drafting, 
carpentry, plumbing, electrical con- 
Struction, painting and power plant 
operation. 

A modern garage is used for re- 
pairing and keeping in condition a 
fleet of motor trucks, tractors, pas- 
senger cars and road machinery. In 
machine and woodworking shops 
there are drill presses, lathes and ail 
the other tools required for making 
and repairing furniture and motor 
truck bodies. 

There are well-equipped sheet 
metal shops, a photographic and re- 


production unit, and a power house. | 


Painting, carpentry and construction 
also are taught. Keeping up the 
roads and grounds of the project 
gives useful training in road con- 





—National Youth Administration Photo 
WORK FOR YOUTH 
Young man, typical of thousands, 
receiving work experience under the 


National Youth Administration's 
program. Training ranges from 
servicing mechanical .equipment to 
instruction in farming methods. 











tree surgery. 
| At the end of each six-week period 
| the young men change their work 
| experience. Reports are kept of their 
aptitude. At the end of their training 
| program, prospective employers can 
| easily find out just how much work 
experience each individual has had, 
and just what his working habits are. 


Jobs Are Changéd 
To Learn Aptitudes 


Since the inception of the NYA, 
set up under the WPA in 1935, there 
have been about 220,000 persons 
passing through its work program. 
Of this number, about half have been 
needy young women, who have re- 
ceived instruction in home economics 
and such trades as dressmaking, etc. 

Of the young men, about 20,000 
have been employed in shop prac- 
tice. More than 14,000 of these have 
been trained in resident centers. 
| There are between 200 and 300 of 
| these resident centers scattered 
throughout the nation, 
purely agricultural areas, some ad- 





Training Apprentices: U. S. 


that ity 


Takes a Hand 


jacent to industrial areas. All are 
set up where the individuals can 
have access to necessary equipment. 

About $4,000,000 has gone to these 
young men and women in the form 


| of wages, which average about $17 


| young skilled workers. 


| will boom under 





Struction, surveying, landscaping and | 


per month. 

The type of work activity under the 
program is extremely varied. It em- 
braces everything from highway 
work to clerical projects. 

The CCC also is doing its part in 
what might be called the “uncon- 
scious propagation” of a race of 
In hundreds 
of forest camps, hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men, without previous 
work experience, have received an 
opportunity to learn the fundamen- 
tals of trades and professions which 
the contemplated 
national defense program. 


Young Folk Trained 
In Holding Jobs 


On one point, NYA officials find 
themselves in complete agreement 
with the CCC. Recently Dr. Mary H. 
S. Hayes, Director of the NYA’s Di- 
vision of Guidance and Placement, 
Stated 
apprenticeships, they are not voca- 
tional schools. ... They are efforts 
to show inexperienced youth what it 
means to hold a job—to work for 
wages—to give a dollar’s service for 
a dollar’s pay—to punch a time clock, 
with no alibis accepted... .” 

More directly in line with the grow- 
ing consciousness on the part of edu- 
cators of the apprenticeship problem 
is the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship, set up a little more than a 
year ago by President Roosevelt. 

The Conemittee, however, is more 


| of a stimulating organization than 


anything else. It does not furnish 
apprenticeships to youths and does 
not provide money either to em- 
ployers or to youth for any purpose. 
Its main function is the encourage- 


|} ment of apprenticeship committees 


some in 


in States and localities. 

Recently, Ansel R. Cleary, of the 
Committee, declared: 

“With the enactment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (Wage-Hour 


Law) we are about to enter into an | 


experience very similar to that which 
prevailed during the NRA, in so far 
as the availability of skilled workers 
is concerned. Apparently little 
thought has been given by people in 
industry to this question. We are 


+ 


— 


proverbial ostrich 
regarding ap- 


continuing our 
head-in-sand policy 
prenticeship. 


“The minimum wage regulations of | 


themselves may not materially affect 
wage scales of skilled workers, but it 
should not be forgotten that the Fair 


| Labor Standards Act places a ceiling 


that “NYA projects are not | 


on hours. ...I think it safe enough 
to predict that, even with business 
as it is now, there will be considerable 
complaint of an insufficient number 
of skilled workers to do the work; 
and, if that is a safe prediction, what 
will it be with a 40 per cent or 50 
per cent increase in business ac- 
tivity?” 


Technological Advance 
Adds to Shortage 


One factor responsible for the 
shortage in skilled workers is the 
rapidity of technological advance. 
This is indicated in a study made by 
the NYA in the air transport indus- 


try, one of a number of industrial 


and occupational surveys made by | 


that, agency. It showed that about 
50 new occupations have been cre- 
ated by the industry. 

From the over-all 


view, national 


defense authorities are beginning to | 


understand that obsolescence in 
Skilled workers is just as important 


| aS obsolescence in equipment. 








the sale of poisonous liquor by boot. 
leggers. 

“It was hardly to be expected that 
he would see eye to eye in all we dis. 
cussed,” Mr. Sandall went on. “Howe 
ever, our meeting was very pleasant 
and we did agree to cooperate with 
each other wherever possible to do 
so.” 

What have been the results of the 
plan in Nebraska? 

The State has some 3,000 taverns, 
and is divided up into 17 sections for 
application of the plan. 

Spokesmen for the brewers say 
law observance and enforcement 
have improved measurably, and the 
number of “hot spots” has been re- 
duced. 

About 150 complaints have been in- 
vestigated by the “Good Conduct 
Committees.” Beer supplies have 
been reported shut off from 50 tav- 
erns, 17 licenses have been revoked, 
and 10 licenses suspended 

Endorsing the movement, 
Brewers’ Journal said: 

“This is along the lines of what 
we have been advocating for nearly 
four years. It is the kind of work 
that will help to take beer and the 
brewing industry out of politics— 
that will see to it that in so far as 
is practically possible, no individual 
orewer, distributor or retailer, will be 
permitted to continue any unlawful 
cr even unethical practices that will 
be harmful to the very great major- 
ity of all of these factors who want 
decency, and equal 
opportunity, and no special favors.” 


the 


Advertising Campaign 
To Stimulate Program 


The United Brewers 
Foundation is 


Industrial 
the public relations 
industry. It will 
sponsor a national advertising cam- 
paign as a part of the law enforce- 
ment program. 

Richard L. Strobridge, of Newell- 
Emmett, the New York advertising 
firm which counsels the Foundation, 


discussed the problem at the New 
Orleans meeting 

“Unfair and illogical as it may 
seem,” Mr. Strobridge said, “the 


Foundation is faced with the neces- 
sity for ‘policing’ and either cleaning 
up or closing up the more undesirable 
outlets for beer. 

“This is in spite of the fact that 
the law violations have little or no 
connection with beer or with the 
brewers, and in spite of the fact that 
enforcement of existing laws should 
not, however indirectly, become a 
function of private industry. 

“But it is another case where we 
face a condition and not a theory— 
and the argument for action is a 
compelling one. I do desire strongly, 
however, to ieave with you a state- 
ment of my own conviction, in which 
I know you all share, that this polic- 
ing work is not the ultimate or even 
the major objective of Foundation 
activtiies. It is merely the problem 
which needs first attention.” 
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Take the MAIN LINE route from Chicago 
—direct to the Land of the Sun—El Paso, 
Tucson, Chandler, Phoenix, Palm Springs, 
en route to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Santa Barbara. Two fine daily trains—the 
de luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED and the 
luxury-economy CALIFORNIAN, Both aire 
conditioned, no extra fare. 
For complete travel details consult 


W. J. LEAHY 
Rock 


Passenger Trafic Manager 
"Island 


iiormla 


@ Down in the always 
sunny Southwest, fer 
from the ‘‘hurly-burly”’ 
of everyday living, you can really 
relax and live... enjoying all 
sports, breathing clean, bracing air. 










Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Il. 
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@ Cas au ays ® e @ depth as well as length and 
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TITLE ¥ S. PAT. OFF ive been obtained, especially in the 

Editor's Note: Letter , eome + fatally faulty methods of inistra- ase of certain cartoon pictures. 

ment and suggestion are invited tion Here is what Will H. Hays, presle 

: Those not intended for publica Mr. Roosevelt's professed objective N 44 + rical and scientific accuracy of mo- ( of the Motion Picture Producers 

and those to which writers desire to are generally meritorious. He is a liberal O. , 1 pictures In early « ; when a and Distributors of America, Inc. has 
have only their tials attached if His methods and administration are de- " ” W “re . ”" rector produced a motion picture to say about the future 

published should be so marked. fective and deficient If Mr. Roosevelt From Peep Shows to Million Dollar Epics ; oft . made 1p he went along I do not think I am too visionary 

Even if initials only are to be had ability to bring proce¢ ’ yr - ° ° N } arch workers sto- | when I predict for tomorrow a moe 

printed. letters must be signed and atism to bear upon his liberalism, he The Progress of the Mo tion Picture Industry rians and te ans carefully pre- tion picture flashed on the screen as 

address given. ' would be a great statesman om ure background material. At the |, +4rge as the ordinary stage, the fige- 

: , s comm i ire maps ures moving in perspective, speaking 





Liberalism and conservatism are each 
- naturally, all in vivid colors of life, 


| That day, in fact, is just around the 


Properly understood tches, photographs, engraving 
Siz In your chauvinistic ticle on . A ’ . . ’ 
: —e Se " they are complementary terms. Liberal- 


equally essential 


“Good American Bread?” 





s of paintings and o 


al on which he may draw to 





American Efficiency of October 31 you ism is substantive. Conservatism is pro- 
Sing the praises of American bread. You _ Treether the mmatituia da. be sure his picture will be accurate _ 
sfford a a. ce, Gey ee ol ; “ (This is the second and final article 
a é ] au a i - . 
is Oo series on the motion picture ine 





Say “only in America can mocracy R. H. B 
What will be the next step? Many lustrz The first ticle 
I austry he first article appeared in 


loaf of good white bread.” South Haven. Mich 
believe the next great advance will be | the issue of Nov. 7.) 





I most strenuously object! Only in 
America is it impossible to buy a loa 
of good breac, eithcr white or rye! Our 
bread is almost incdible—like the sterile 
thing it is, its only virtue is its sterility 
It keeps like no cther bread It's not 
fit for food. Give us French, Italian or 
Cuban bread, but rot American! 
Largo, Fi: WALTER RAHMAN 

x * * 


Why no Controiler General? 

Si The Controller General's office 
has been vacant since January, 1937, at 
which time the term of John McCar! ex- 
pired 

The law, like other laws the President 

to fill by appointment, has not been 
carried out The oath of the President 
requires that he execute the laws. Why 


has he failed to fill the vacancy? 

The so-called Reorganization” Bil! 
sought to abolish this office The offic 
represents the Congress, the function of 
it being to determine the legality of pub- 


lic expenditur The law is plain. Will 





someone advise why the President fa 
in his duty? JOHN F. CARLISLE 


Columbus, Ohio 


x* * *® 


Can Elections be “Bought?” 

Sir:—In The United States News ot 
Nov. 7 David Lawrence makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “If the President can 
control the elections by use of federal 
funds he can perpetuate himself in powe 
and thus dictatorship can be legalized 
by constitutional method.” 

But no President can control elections 
by use of Federal funds whenever we 
have independent lawmakers in the ma- 
jority of Congress. We now have too 
many “yes” men in Congress and that is 
the reason the present occupant of the 
White House is able, to a large extent 
to control elections 
Red Wing, Minn. MARTIN C. OLSON 

x* *« * 


New Deal “On Way Out” 


Sir:—The election on Nov. 8 has told 
us quite a story There does not seem 
to be any question but what the New 
Deal is on its way out 

The President hfs fed one hundred 
and thirty million people for the past 
six years on fireside chats, and, judgin 
by the vote of the last election, many 
people have got mighty hungry on that 
sort of diet. It also shows that the work- 
ing man is doing his own thinking. For 
six years he has allowed Mr. Roosevelt, 
John Lewis and a few more politicians 
to do the thinking for him, and they 
have made a sorry mess of it. As a con- 
sequence the worker is worse off now 
than he has ever been 

CHARLES F. MOYER 
Jamestown, N. Y 
es £ & 


Congress Elect President? 

Sir:—I am for an amendment to the 
Constitution doing away with presi- 
dential electors. Give Congress the right 
to elect the President to serve during 
the will of Congress 

The elector system is a farce 

The selection of President by political 
parties simply bars any man who is not 
in position to aid in choosing d~'egates 
to party conventions 

Every President we have had _ has 
quarreled either with Congress or with 
the Supreme Court 

Congress is capable, same as the board 
of directors of a corporation, of appoint- 
ing an executive officer to perform the 
duties required by the Constitution 

ANDREW N. HILDEBRAND 
South Bend, Ind 
~* * 


Conservatism and Liberalism 
Sir:—Liberalism end conservatism are 
not opposing ideals, nor need they re- 





sult in conflicting practices. Due proc- 


ess of law involves and includes both 
substantive and procedural elements. I 
regard liberalism as the substantive fac- 
tor in democracy and conservatism as 
the safe, sane procedural factor. 

Genuine conservatism, disregarding 
mere political phraseology, is in no sense 
inimicable to progress. Instead, it gives 
practicable effect to sound liberalism. 

A conservative is one who has learned 
well the lessons of past experiences. He 
seeks to conserve wha: has been proved 
practicable. He first makes certain that 
his theories for readjusting old, tried 
formulae to new and more complex prob- 
lems are valid. Knowing the slow proc- 
ess of orderly evolution, he does not dis- 
regard the adage, “Make hasie slowly.” 

When progress is too precipitous, not 
only are necessary readjustments ren- 
dered impossible, but there is a grave 
probability. as history has repeatedly 
demonstrated. of plunging from one 
blunder into another, and destroying the 
substance of liberalism, as Mr. Roosevelt 
has done by rash experimentation and 


mentioned as a newcomer 


x~* *« * 


A President’s Reading 

Sin Iam wr ‘The Literary Ec 
cation of Warren G. Harding,” one of a 
series on the Presidents. If any of your 





readers rec any books President Hard- 
ll ead or authors he enjoyed will 
they please communicate with me? 


Webster Grove, Mo. CYRIL CLEMENS 
President, the International Mark 


For More and Bigger Debts 
Sir It seems to me that there can be 


no doubt that an 





culation of money will increase business 
and employment 

The only way to increase the circula- 
tion of money is to pay oul more than 
we take in The banks can do this 
by increasing thei loans but the 
banks cannot increase their loans un- 
less the people are willing to incre 
their debts 





What one man spends is anoti 
man's income ind we ci 10t have the 
income without the spending. The more 
we spend the more the national income 
will be One man’s debts are another 


man's loans and investments. We can- 
not have the loans and _ investments 
without the debts 

When the Government borrows money 
it borrows from its own people, and 
spends it with its own people. The ob- 


ject Ss to rease the circulation ol! 





money, and 
income 


I do not advocate uncontrolled 





ticn, but I am opposed to uncon 
deflation. We do not need to control 
inflation It will control itself When 
we have - 
ings, and pay our 
money out of ci 
another depression 


Inflation, we increase Our Sa\ 





debts This takes 





llation, and cause 


It is deflation that needs to be con 
trolled GEORGE B. JOHNSON 


Port Hope, Mich. 


Changes in the List 
Of House Members 


TEWCOMERS 
LN House of Representatives drop 


in number from i21 to 117 as cor- 


in the incoming 


rections are made on the published 
list of new members printed in tn 
issue of November 14 

The revised breakdown on these 
new faces in the lower House follow: 

Democrats succeeded by Republi 
cans, 71 

Democrats succeeded by Democrat: 
32 

Republicans succeeded by Republi- 
cans, 5 

Republicans succeeded by Demo 
crats, 0 

Farmer Laborites succeeded by 
Republicans, 4 

-rogressives succeeded by Republi 
cans, 5. 

Total, newcomers, 76th Congress 
117 - 

The following revises the list pub 
lished in the November 14 issue 

Alabama—While George M. Grant 
is &@ newcomer, as stated, in the new 
ected last Jun 


Congress, he was e] 

to the 75th Congress but never tooK 

the oath of office 
California—Representative John H 


Tolan, Democrat, is listed as re- 


elected, instead of C. W. Snook, Re- 


publican, in latest unofficial lists 


Carl Hinshaw, Republican, was 
elected in the llth district, instead 
ot C. S. Hamblen, Democrat as first 
announced. Thomas M. Eeaton, Re- 


pulican, is a new member in the 
18th district, defeating the incum- 


bent 


Florida—M. F. Caldwell, Democrat 
is a mem- 





ber of the 75th Congress, reelected 
Maryland—New members in the 


new Congress are Thomas d’Ales- 
andro, 3rd district, and William D 
Byron, 6th district, both Democrat 

The official 
tive Kennedy. Democrat, as reelected 
in the 4th district but say that is 
still uncertain 





ts include Represent 





Missouri—The entire delegation 


was reelected; reference to R. Horse- 
field in one district was an error 


New Hampshire—The only new 


member.is Foster Stearns, Republi- 
can. His colleague, A. B. Jenks, Re- 
publican, is a member of the pre- 
sent House 


Pennsylvania—Francis J. Myers 


Republican, is an addition to the 
previously 1 
next House. The vote in the 3lst 
and 34th districts, where new mem- 
bers are unofficially listed, is being 





ted new members in the 





challenged 


Virginia—Representative D. E. Sat- 


terfield, Jr., is a reelected member 
not a newcomer. 
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I coincid e tnat tne & 
I s Alva ] n developed 1 
p ( he ju it he 
ne George EI lan developed a 
suitable photog! film 
Edison had been workii 01 


ne but found him- 














sell cause the cameras ol 
a ta parate glass 
f A ’ hy 
p I eaci ¢€ OsuUl yvnen he 
rf e new Ea film Ww n 
could be «de pa nuous 
{ _ i 4 A i ) R 4 it 





A 1 SO i A'¢ i projec 
m ib ) e mo ) 
ure 
But the fi movin picture ma- 
ch ) 1 Ediso} 
praced on tne narke 1 e form 
4 penny oO ne Wnien ne 
called le kKinetoscope By looki 





O1 one person at & 





me could see a tiny moving-picture 
of a dancer, an acrobat, or some 
other series of pictures 


Thomas Armat brought his 





invention of the motion picture pro- 
Ve x to Edison’s attention and 
ed € tion p ire from 1e 

Ww lim ons of the penny-in 


to the ®latus of a 





presentation. Again independ 


ent research was coordinated to ad- 
ance 1e motion picture 

Such development through the 
contribution of a large number ol 


research worke} hrough the veat 


las continued to be the formula of 


techn l advance in the motion pic 
e industry Toda 276 differe 
dustries contribute to the produc- 
tion of motion p ire 
The age reached j heights long 
before the age of the technician 








en ory with mo picture 
ways the work of the technicians has 
Inade le ¢é stry of le producers 
and ( rs po Ole 

No coincidence such as occurred in 





Edison's first invention has helped in 
other major advances of the industry 
7 


Experiments with sound pictures 
were carried on for decades before 
a successful talking picture was pro- 


duced. Color pictures were produced 

as early as 1910 but it was not until 

1£30 that they were presented suc- 
f 


cessfully 


Advent of Talkies: 
Their Development 


As early as 1907 Lauste demonstra- 








the motion picture camera and in 


1908 he again turned his attention to 


talking pictures and produced the 
Cameraphone which had a limited 
success aS a noveily. 

In 1913, Edison launched another 
talking device known as the Kine- 
hone. But this device failed, also, 
1 it was not until 1921 tl 

made t 
th talking picture 


Success talking pictures were 








not produced until 1926 

Great advances have been made in 
sysund pictures since the early 
production At first the sound 
equipment was so cumbersome that 
the old lightness and flexibility of 
the silent film for a time seemed 


Limitations of 


i nave been 10. 
ihe sound pick-up apparently con- 
fined actors to a small orbit marked 
on the sound stage with chalk marks 

The technicians and engineers 
continued their work. As a result, 
sound pictures today can be pro- 


th almost the same freedom 





duced w 








a S t pik ire 

M: ar cal « pments ve 
zone into the perfection of sound 
picture 


Experiments revealed, for example, 


effectively on the screen by re-re- 


| — firs motion pictures were # that sound could be reproduced more + 
made possible in 1888 as a re 


Instead of filming Grace 
Moore's image and her voice in “One 
Night of Love” 
camera, it was found that greater 
fidelity could be achieved by record- 
ing the music with one camera on 


cording 


with the same 


one strip of film and the image on 


another. Then, by playing back the 
sound track and timing it with the 
image, perfect synchronization was 
achieved. 
This new technique has been of 
ar-reaching importance in bringing 
») the pubic the most artistic ol 


musical productions, ranging from 


grand opera to musical comedies 
Latest development in sound pro- 
duction is a new type of recording 


ihnat eliminates extraneous sounds, 


Color That Gave 
Vivid Life to Sereen 
Even more recent than sound has 
Leen the production of successful 
color pictures Experiments with 
technicolor that Dr. H. T. Kalmus 
lad conducted since 1914 were 
brought to the screen a few years 
ego with a perfection that astonished 

the movie-going public 





Again it appeared that the scope 
and movement of the screen had 
been reduced by the interjection of 
4 new element. But again the tech- 
piclans overcame obstacles and en- 
abled the production of outdoor pic- 
tures, in color as well as sound 
Other less 
ments than sound and color have 


spectacular develop- 


characterized the progress of the mo- 
tion picture industry. The pictogram 
on this page contrasts the old meth- 
ods of photographing a picture, when 
mechanical devices to aid the direc- 


tor and cameraman were few, with 
the present day when all kinds of 
ghly pecialized equipment are 


avallable 





Cameras and Lights: 

Value of New Methods 

D. W. Griffith, as director, and 
Billy Bitzer, as cameraman, are 
shown filming the 1918 picture “In- 
tolerance” which starred Dorothy 
and Lillian Gish. Griffith and Bitzer 
had already reached the heights of 
screen fame for their work a few 
years earlier on “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” 

George Cukor is shown in the 
modern day scene directing “Zaza” 
which stars Claudette Colbert. 

Many improvements have been 
made in the camera. Instead of 
being confined to a narrow field of 
vision by a stationary camera, the 
cinematographer has wider scope 
With the panoramic device and the 
tilt. “Dollies” that propel the camera 
smoothly along the studio floor, over- 
head trolleys and crane shots have 
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added immeasurably to the possi- 
bilities of movement on the screen. 
Lenses also were perfected and 
adapted to studio uses. The camera- 
man now has use of soft focus, tele 
scopic, wide angie and other specia! 
lenses to achieve artistic effects 
Lighting, too, has been improved 
Instead of 


being limited by the old harsh bla 


to aid the cameraman. 











and-white lighting of the early films 
he now is able to obtain all sorts of 
intermediate half tones 

There h 


ment in film. A new type of film 


n constant improve- 


nas been produced which enab 





production of all the niceties of tone, 
including delicate cloud effects and 
color New 
methods of preparing film make it 





all the graduations of 
possible to record action under con- 
ditions formerly impossible. 


All the World 
Before the Camera 

Many technical developments in 
the staging of motion picture scenes 
have contributed to screen artistry 
Through background projection, o1 
the throwing of special scenes 
against the stage background, actors 
may play an actual scene in any part 
of the world without leaving the 
studio stage in Hollywood 

Likewise, the sounds heard during 


the progress of a film do not nec- 


essarily originate in the studio at the 

time of filming. Quite possibly they 

were added afterwards mixed in 

aud blended by the engineers known 
sound mixers.” 


Studio technicians have le 





urn out good imitations of trees and 
Through 


miniature photography” it is pos 


other natural objects 


Sible to build large sets in miniature 
and photograph them so that on the 
creen they appear to be huge castles 
cities, or forests. 


Another improvement is in the his 
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@ Ever seen a bridge—rolling? Here’s part of one= 
girders 135 feet long rolling on special cars over 
Erie tracks. Today this 158-ton bit of “bridgework” 


helps support traffic over a half-mile gap. 


An unusual shipment? Not at all! Erie is fre- 
quently called upon to carry heavy, bulky freight 
like this. That’s because manufacturers have 
learned even the big, bulky loads get safe, swift 
passage through the high, wide clearances of 
America’s “Heavy Duty Railroad.” 

Try Erie on your next shipment—whatever it 
may be. Get the benefit of the fast, safe, economi- 


cal service that’s made Erie “First in Freight.” 
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BUSINESS CYCLES 
ANDU.S.SPENDING 


A new study of up-and-down 
curves. Planning to avoid a “boom 
and bust.” What latest move means. 











RESIDENT Roosevelt revealed on November 

18 that he still holds to the belief that nat- 
ional] planning can be utilized to smooth out 
the business cycle. 

The President at that time announced the 
appointment of a four-man board to study the 
relationship of Federal Government spending 
policies and money polices to the sharp upward 
and downward curves in business. 

Members of the board will be Henry Morgen 
thau, jr., Secretary of the Treasury; Marriner 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board; 
Daniel W. Bell, Acting Director of the Budget, 
and Frederic A. Delano, chairman of Me Advisory 
Committee on Natural Resources. 

This announcement, according to word trom 
those who are engaged in the study, has an 
importance to business men greater than that 
Suggested by the President. 


Recession Ascribed 
to Drop in Spending 


An understanding of that importance calis for 
a glance back to early 1937. At that time Henry 
Morgenthau convinced President Roosevelt that 
an immediate drive should be made to balance 
the Federal budget. Orders went out and ex- 
penditures were curtailed swiftly and sharply. 
At the same time pay roll tax collections were 
added to other tax collections, bringing what 
amounted to a practical balance in the Govern- 
ment’s budget of cash income and cash outgo 

The reaction that followed in general business 
was attributed by Government economists in 
important part to the sudden shift from heavy 
spending of borrowed money by the Govern- 
ment to a virtual end to spending of borrowed 
money. 

Now Mr. Morgenthau and Mr. Eccles, represent- 
ing the two schools of thought on Federal finance, 
will be able to get together to plan the next 
move toward a balanced budget, with emphasis 
on an approach that will be less disturbing than 
was the 1937 approach 

The fact is that the planners among Govern- 
ment economists have evolved a definite techni- 
que for gearing the Federal Government’s budget 
to the national] income. Progress in experiment- 
ing with the technique may come from the func- 
tioning of the special White House board. 


Seek to Gear Outlays 
to Recovery Trends 


At the moment, the planners seek to avoid too 
rapid a move toward a balance in the Govern- 
ment’s budget. Expenditures of borrowed money 
are running at about $300,000,000 a month. If 
those expenditures are to be curtailed, they want 
this time to bring about the curtailment accord- 
ing to the definite plan that might tie in with 
evidence of increased expenditures by private 
corporations and individuals of borrowed money. 

There also is concern over the use that might 
be made of this country’s vast credit resources 
if recovery at this stage should take hold. The 
new Board will make studies designed to spot 
speculative movements before they have gone 
too far and will recommend plans for curbing 
those movements without bringing about an up- 
set in the whole business structure. In April 
1937, President Roosevelt used a White House 
press conference to prick a boom in commodity 
prices, a process that led to disastrous repercus- 
sions. 

Planners generally are confident that 1939 is 
to be a good year for American business, but 
they are worried about 1940, when many of the 
Government’s props for business in the form 
of heavy public works expenditures will be re- 
moved. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


COL, LEONARD P. AYRES 


Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co. 


O one is wise enough to know as yet wheth 

this business recovery will prove to be of rela- 
tively long duration and vigorous development, 
or be instead comparatively brief and restricted. 
Not only does no one know the answer to that 
important question, but this period of upturn 1s 
still of too recent origin to have developed the 
signs and symptoms necessary for formulating 
&@ well-reasoned judgment about it. 

Possibly the issue has already been decided by 
the report of the fact-finding board which pre- 
sented its finding in the wage dispute between 
the railroad managements and the unions. Per- 
haps that report may prevent a sustained re- 
covery because it may obstruct capital spending 
by the railroads and the public utilities. 

This recovery can be only a relativety brief one 
if it must continue to depend for its impetus 
mainly on the flow of emergency spending by 
the Federal Government. It can become a long 
and sustained recovery if the flow of capital 
funds into expanding enterprise grows large 
enough to take over most of the burden of spend- 
ing money for supplying much larger pay rolls 
supporting many more workers. 

Private enterprise having faith in the pros- 
pects for profits can do that on a long-term 
basis, but government spending by deficit can 
tarry that burden only briefly. 

(From the November 15 issue of Cleveland 
Trust Co. bulletin.) 
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A Rise in Profits... “Annual” Wages 
Plans to Curb Booms, Recessions 
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pow chart above showed the year by year volume of profits of those 
corporations that earned a net taxable income and the year by year 
volume of deficits of those corporations that failed to earn a net income. 

In recent years a larger number of corporations have reported deficits 


than have reported taxable net income. 


Profits of corporations with net income rose sharply after 1932, to 
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sharply in 1938. 
grown smaller. 


are estimates. 


approach within striking distance of the 1929 high, only to fall back 
Deficits of corporations with no net income have 


Figures for the years through 1936 are supplied by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue from income tax reports. Those for 1937 and 1938 





ecsgrace BIGGER BUSINESS INCOME AHEAD: 
THE PROFIT SYSTEM UNDER "REFORM LAWS 


+ 


DEFINITE rise is under way again in the * 


total of corporation profits after a drastic. 
decline during three quarters of this year. 
The steel industry is beginning to make 
money. The automobile industry is making 
much more money. So, too, is the building 
material industry. Even the hard pressed rail- 
road industry sees a glimmer of light ahead. 
Optimism definitely is replacing the gloom 
that had depressed corporation executives. 
Among these executives of American corpora- 
tions there long has persisted a fear that the 
New Deal would end the profit system. This 
fear was fostered by New Dealers who talked 
about excessive profits and who outlined plans 
for limiting profits and for giving Government 
a voice in the use to which profits were put. 


But business, by and 
large, once again is mak- 
ing money and is. hop- 
ing to make much more 
money in the period 
ahead. That raises the question: What of the 
profit prospects under continued New Deal rule, 
and what, actually, has been the profit experience 
under the New Deal to date? 

The Government’s economists must try at this 
time to answer the first part of that question in 
order to project budget estimates for the com- 
ing year. The second part of the question is 
answered in large measure by the chart printed 
above, based through the year 1936 on income 
figures reported by the corporations themselves 
for tax purposes. 

In looking ahead to next year and the year 
following, Government economists, on the basis 
of careful calculations, expect a slow first 
quarter in 1939 but three active quarters to 
follow. A national income of 68 billion dol- 
lars is being predicted for the year compared 
with 63 billon this year and 69 billion in 1937. 
The year 1940 is regarded as a critical year in 
the life of the present recovery, with its course 
depending upon Government policy. 

This suggests at least one year of rising 
profits ahead under a continued New Deal. 

But what of the experience in the past? Has 
the profit prospect been impaired seriously by 
the things that the Government has done? 

Here the chart, with its graphic illustration of 
the working of the profit and loss system, is 
important for what it reveals. 

The chart shows that in 1929, when the na- 
income reached 81 billion dollars, the 


The Prospects 
For Profits in 
Future Years 


tional 


269,000 corporations that made a profit that year J 








had a total net income for tax purposes of 
$11,653,886,000. 

The chart also shows that in 1932, when the 
national income had fallen to 40 billion dollars, 
the 82,646 corporations that made a profit in that 
year had a total net income for tax purposes of 
$2,153,113,000. 

When that record was made, none of the New 
Deal experiments had been tried. 

The chart shows next that in 1936—the last 
year for which official figures are availabie— 
when the national income had risen to 63 bil- 
lion dollars, the 203,162 corporations that made 
a profit that year had a total net income for 
tax purposes of $9,477,980,000. 

A further rise in the national income to 69 
billion dollars came during 1937 and, on the 
basis of conservative Treasury estimates, the net 
income of corporations rose to $10,500,000,000, or 
within striking distance of the 1929 record high 





A record of the profit and loss sys- 
tem at work. How the New Deal has 
affected business income . The profi! 





outlook for the year ahead. 








point. A sharp decline to approximately $7,000,- 
000,000 is looked for in the present year. 


This record shows that, 
on the basis of returns 
made by the corporations 
themselves for tax pur- 
poses, there were impor- 
tant profits in New Deal years and that more cor- 
porations earned profits than in 1932. 

But that leaves the question concerning 
whether or not the Government took the bulk of 
those profits in taxes, 

On this point also there are official figures. 
These figures show that the Government took 
$1,193,436,000 from the $11,653,000,000 that cor- 
porations earned in 1929 anda that it took $i,191,- 
389,000 of the $9,477,980,000 that corporations 
earned in 1936. The 1937 take was approximate- 
ly $1,300,000,000 from $10,500,000,000. 

During both 1936 and 1937 the surtax on the 
undistributed portion of corporation earnings 
was in effect. 

On the basis of these official figures it is ap- 
parent that corporations earning a profit during 
New Deal years have still retained a substantial 
part of that profit after the tax collector had 
been around. 


Uncle Sam Had 
Profitable Year 
Collecting Taxes 


But then there is another side to the story. 
This side also is revealed by the chart. 

The figures show that ever since 1930 more 
corporations have reported no net income sub- 
ject to tax than have reported taxable income. 
These corporations represent the “loss” side of 
the profit and loss system. Their experience is 
important to an understanding of the over-all 
picture of health in the business system. 

Here the chart shows that in 1929, when cor- 
poration income was the largest on record, 186,- 
591 corporations reported that they had fallen 
$2,914,128,000 short of making a taxable profit. 

The chart shows next that in i932, before the 
New Deal came to power, 369,238 corporations 
reported that they had fallen $7,796,687,000 short 
of making a taxable profit. 

Next, the chart discloses that in 1936, the 
latest New Deal year for which official figures 
are available, 275,695 corporations reported that 
they had falien $2,156,055,000 short of making a 
taxable profit. 


This means that corpo- 
ration losses have grown 
smaller in recent years, 
at the same time that cor- 
poration profits have 
grown larger, as compared with the depression 
years that preceded the governmental experi- 
ments. Even so the latest figures show that 
there still are more corporations with no net 
taxable income than there are corporations 
with taxable income. From that situation 
may be deduced the conclusion that the rich 
among the corporations may have been growing 
richer and the poor may still be growing poorer 

What, then, accounts for the critical attitude 
of business men if profits have grown to size- 
able proportions during recent years in the face 
of various new control laws? 

The men who have had an important part in 
shaping Government policies insist that this 
critical attitude is artificial and not justified by 
anything that the New Deal has done or con- 
templates doing to the profit and loss system. 

Others among the Governnient economists say, 
however, that business men feel the insecurity 
that underlies a system of profits that is im- 
portantly supported by Government spending of 
borrowed money. These economists assert that 
corporation executives, even when recording 
large profits, cannot help but feel the instability 
that grows from a crack-up of traditional busi- 


ness methods in all parts of the world. 
OweEN L. Scott. 


More than Half 
Of Corporations 


Report Losses 
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Assured Wages: 
The Latest Plan 





A new plan to stabilize worker in- 
come. Progress for the annual wage. 
How General Motors plan works. 








HE first attempt by a large corporation pro- 

ducing durable goods to set up a broad plan 

to provide income stability for workers employed 

by the hour now is to be made by General Motors 
Corporation. 

Greatest instability of employment and of in- 
come is found in those industries producing 
goods that last for years and the purchase of 
which can be put off. Automobiles and trucks 
come in this durable goods classification. 

Normal! practice is for corporations producing 
durable goods to lay off large numbers of men 
as soon as orders decline. This means a com- 
plete loss of income by those men and a sudden 
new burden on relief rolls. 

General Motors Corporation plans during 1939 
to institute a program designed to help meet 
that problem. 


Advances to Employes 
Paid Later in Work 

Under this plan, which will be voluntary for 
the worker, an employe with five years of em- 
ployment with the corporation can have assur- 
ance that in no week will his income be less than 
60 per cent of his standard weekly earnings. This 
assurance will be given by advancing to the 
worker whatever sum would be required in any 
particular week to guarantee that weekly wage. 

The advance, in turn, would be repayable to 
the company by deducting half of any weekly 
income above 60 per cent of average, when em- 
ployment of the individual returned to normal. 

By this method of income assurance the corpo- 
ration assumes little if any additional financial 
burden over the long pull, but it does assure to 
the regular worker with five-year seniority that 
his income for one year will not fall below 60 per 
cent of what he considers normal. For workers 
with records of two to five years seniority, the 
corporation will give assurance of a weekly in- 
come never lower than 40 per cent of the stand- 
ard weekly earnings. 

The corporation would stand to lose any wages 
advanced to a worker who died before making 
repayment or any wages advanced to a worker 
who accepted the payments and then left the 
employ of the company. However, by confining 
payments to those who already have built an 
employment record these losses would be ex- 
pected to be small. 


Gains in Business 
Expected to Result 


The gain in the form of income stability for 
the worker is held far to overbalance any loss 
that might be suffered by the company. This 
promise of a measure of income stability, in turn, 
will cause workers to see farther ahead and to 
plan their own purchases accordingly. A definite 
business gain is the expected result. 

Some other industries, much less seasonal than 
the automobile industry, and durable goods in- 
dustries in general have plans for definite guar- 
anteed annual wages. These annual wage plans 
function in food industries, shoe industries and 
others producing goods the demand for which 
is relatively stable year in and year out. 

Proctor and Gamble Company guarantees its 
workers in the soap industry 48 standard weeks 
of work a year. The George A. Hormel Company, 
meat packers, guarantees 52 weekly checks a 
year, based upon production. The Nunn-Bush 
company, producing shoes, provides its perma- 
nent workers 52 pay checks with the amount of 
the check geared to sales. 

The move by Genera! Motors shows that Ameri- 
can industry is tackling the fundamental problem 
of income stability for the nation’s industrial 
workers. 
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The Voice 
of Goverumen? 


FRANCES PERKINS 
The Secretary of Labor 


HE growth of organized labor in membership 

and in public significance in recent yeare 
has been remarkable . Clearly this increase 
in numbers and importance brings to organized 
labor great obligations and responsibilities, to in- 
dustry and to the country as well as to its mem- 
bers. There is every indication that they can 
and will be discharged faithfully... .If the right 
balance is to be preserved, if lasting progress 
is to be made, there must be a spirit of give and 
take, always in the interest of the country as a 
whole. 

Labor problems cannot be solved by !aws. 
There must be mutual agreement, good faith, and 
understanding and cooperation by employers and 
workers There must be industrial peace, 
but with justice 

The workers’ desire for stability of income and 
job, and the industries’ equal need for the best 
use of plant and machinery indicate that the 
next great step in industrial management in this 
country will be made by management and labor 
working together in the conscious development 
of scientific methods of stabilizing both produc- 
tion and work in American industries. These 
methods must vary with the industries. 

(From an address, Nov. 10, at Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania). 
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The Bankers Speak Their Minds 
On Government Credit Policies 


HE United States definitely is en-, sition,” the Association said, “with 

tering a new business cycle. But regard to the dual system of banking 

the new prosperity period has few (State and national banks) and defi- 

optimistic prospects for bankers, at | nitely oppose any proposal or device 

least in its early stages, according to | looking to the establishment of 

leaders in the industry. Low interest | branch banking privileges * across 
rates plus the unpromising demand | State lines.” 


for commercial loans make it un- Need for modification of bank 
likely that banks will benefit mate- credit policies was the theme of an 
rially. address by Jesse H. Jones, chairman 


That is the conclusion of the Eco- | of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
nomic Policy Commission of the | poration. 




















American Bankers’ Association, as | Banks should alter their lending 
outlined in the Commission’s report | policies, the RFC head declared, to 
at the Association’s annual conven- meet changed conditions. Specifi- : 
tion last week in Houston, Tex cally, he urged bankers to study the —Farm Security Administration Photo by Vachon 
Against this background of eco- | Making of long-term loans to busi- MENANT farmer L. H. Adams (center) of Burlington, N. J., 
nomic difficulties for the nation’s | "e@Ss repayable in installments, and shown receiving a $5,000 check from a representativ of the 
aniel ‘tnettbutian th vearly loans to individuals - » t 
financial institutions he yearly we : | Federal Government as Mrs. Adams looks on. He was the first in 
Jnless bankers do meet the de- . . : 1t re “OPT 
—_ ' ete ‘ — - a ; : a his region to receive a loan under the Tenant Purchase Program. 
mands of usinesses which neec 
What do the nation’s credit, warned Mr. Jones, Congress 
will meet it though they are really shareholders.” # whether free enterprise can survive 
bankers think of Govern- Orval W. Adams. of Salt Lake City, Fairman R. Dick, of the invest- “Unless investors make clear the 
mental policies? The out- the retiring president of the Associa- ment firm of Dick and Merle-Smith, | conditions under which they will 
i tion, led the attack on Federal! poli New York City chairman of the re- continue to pur mene raillroaa securi- 
look for business? cies, declaring in his address before | search committee of the Transpor- | ties in the future,” declared Mr. Dick 
the convention that the most vital tation Association of America, told “we shall drift into Government own- 
In turn, what do Govern- issue confronting the United States the savings division of the conven- | ership without how or why 
ici j ioday is recapture of control of Fed- tion that the present problems of Many of the present restrictions 
ment officials think of Dan . } ! 
— eral spending the railroads involve the question placed by Government on business 
policies? in dane it dilihiiiiica ‘ah ie W. J. Cameron, of the Ford Motor 
2 < a aan A1O€ all oe on a —_— ee: ae =e a aia ¢ é ve tion av P 7 
Here are some of the ' order to save the American system j; © oa UES SORvens Tad 
, lly ; blamed on business itself n the 
, , said Mr, Adams, “we must organize More Millionaires— | amir e poe nancy edt . 
answers to these questions. our depositors and give them and all past, he declared, business has found 


But Uncle Sam Gets His hat it could ect Government to do 
. : things “for” it and that has made it 
REASURY tax statistics | | possible for Government to do things 








others who have accumulated some- 
: i thing an economic education. This 
meeting of the bankers brought forth is the only practical way I know of 

















j =e} , | “ag not? i¢ 
a comprehensive discussion of many <4 resist the pressure groups and show that more persons | agains 
subjects, ranging from the need for | \ote-buying politicians who are de- in 1937 paid taxes on in- | Fundamental conditions are still 
widening bank loan channels to at- | stroyine and wasting the savings of | sound, Mr. Cameron concluded, and 
tacks on governmental policies. our depositors and of all our citizens comes of one million dollars all business has to do is to roll up 
Resolutions adopted by the Asso- | who have worked and saved.” or more than in any year its sleeves and show some enterprise 
ciation asked Congress to balance | pepositors must be informed, Mr ; — Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
, Mr. ateans S17. pres aaaiin ++ tituta ch - 
the budget and declared opposition | adams urged, how uncertainties —_— the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
to “discriminatory and confiscatory” | caused by governmental policies de Analysis of 5,413,499 indi- nology, in his address attacked the 
S Uy rags dae " ; theory that the machine age has 
wanes ter banks j1om making loans vidual income tax returns isielal anamialataiens = , rg 
; , ) caused unemp.oymert and tne Sl- 
K — Existing governmental policies, he Sek dattan 1050 chine thet atte a” “ied tinge ‘ 
> oe “ n¢ o/ § : ness cdepressiol MOSt SCientine als 
a onomy reer warned, tend toward greater centrali- ” <i f . 
coveries,” he asserted, “have led ‘to 


the creation of jobs.’ 


which, if not checked, will move 


. 101 2 yovernme!) ‘a t sney | 61 persons reported net in- 
On State Officials zation of Government, “a tendency | pers I 
| comes of more than a mil- 
| 


Other resolutions adopted by the | ctrongly into some form of National . ° , 
64th convention of the Association | goejalism or Fascism.” lion dollars earned in the Bank Examination 
~ be oo” | r Fascism | 
urged sp nyt apts soware econ Us c i ” calendar year 1936. | Program Approved 
omy in State and municipal govern- Ss. “Competition : 
. ‘ ; I re Ty f the principal speakers be- 
ments and asked that the number of aa Taxes paid by these per Two of the principal speakers be 
. -. . : : fore the divisional meetings. Russell 
bank charters be limited to economic With Banks Opposed | sons in the highest income | , fore the divisional meetings, Russ 
7 . t ‘dn | : G. Smith, of San Francisco, and 
requirements e ties } iti yover nt sav- ~ , , 
a et SN Competition from Government sav- | | group amounted to 71.66 per | Harry A. Brinkman, of Chicago, gave 
concerned ings and loan associations with the ; ‘ 5 A | donates Saale 
cent of their net incomes for | their approval to the unifofm bank 


" | 
A stand was taken for restriction | savings departments of banks was | 
| 


of branch banking within State opposed in an address by Philip A examination program promulgated 


1936, a rate even greater than | MeN: : : ? 
' in Washington this past spring 





lines Benson, of Brooklyn, whois president | | 
pe ¥ : ae the war-time high of 64.8 he report of 1 cont » Policy 
We emphatically reaffirm our po- of the Association for the coming | 8 . | “ The repor pe “ E : nomic Poli . 
year. | per cent in 1919. ranted or t " - Pegg ol 
sanaine snes | which Col, Leonarc Ayres, econo- 
DIVIDEND NOTICE . 2 ‘3 , ar rae ; , 
eh F cna z neon did “7 scsbataepscisd Oy | In 1935 only 41 persons re- || mist and vice president of the Cleve- 
Tn; : . a ederal savings and loan associa- ; Ra gt eeienhe at 
United Gas & Electric Co. ‘ . ' : | ported net incomes of more | land Trust Company, is chairman, 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J —— 7 on an Se ee | fC ae ila 688 noted that, for the first time in his- 
November 16, 1938 stitutions seeking the depositors’ dol- | than a million dollars; 33 in tory, banks now hola more cash than 
at. Board of Dive ese, bee tate Say lars by offering higher interest rates | 1934; 50 in 1933, and only 20 the total amount of their loans. Five 
dend of two and one-half per cent and, in order to attract these dol- | | 25 — | | years ago cash holdings amounted to 
(21,%) on the outstanding 5%, Prefer- lave thay simulate the hanks They || 1952, the low of the de- ’ oa 
red Stock of the Company. payable ars, they simulate U Danks. oe . 46 per cent of all loans 
December 15. 1938 to stockholders of rec- would like to have their customer: ] 9ression. | Yarther oains - y ae it 
rd December 1, 1938 sail peg I Further gains in bank | deposi 
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+ THE FINANCE WEEK + Tenant + Check =Landlord | MAKING FARM OWNERS OUT OF TENANTS: 


A “SLOW REVOLUTION” IN AGRICULTURE 











WO thousand former tenant farm- * proval of a county committee of Annual payments on the $5,000 
T ers now own the | they till,as three well-established farmers,Smith Smith rrowed are $215, including 
a result f the ver! t’s pro- picked out 120 acres in a nearby amortization and interest He may 
eram to relieve township which would make a work- pay back more in good years and less 

Applic: f hen 100 in lean, without losing his farm 
000 landless farmers are now flooding = 9 7——————————————————— There are jJonn Smiths in every 
offices of the Farm Security Admit State who have borrowed from the 
istration as it begins its second yeal Two thousand former ten- Government to buy farms, but the 
cf lending the full price of a new : South has received more tenant pur- 
farm to tenant aed ant farmers now own soil chase loans than any other section. 

Last year only two thousand wet | they till. What does this . 

) Benefits Greatest 


set up as farm owners because onl} 














mean to the individual 





ten million llars were appropriatec In Hard-Hit Ar “as 
Congress for the program. This _ | 5 >? cope : - . ol 
( r ) ; e | i farmer: Scope of the Fed Curiously. money does the most 
vear, with . milo} liars to lend ss h rk in section where tenancy is 
a ¢ WwOl ] LIONS Where ns 
the Government estimates that It eral program, its chances bate s , 
lt a] . 5.000 ts b | | most widespread 
Will e able t neip « 00 tenants bul | ~ 5 5 : . 
eee = — - | for success or failure, are Because land is cheap in the South 
farn is . 
. . and in the hard-hit Kansas-Nebras- 
The problem the Government i analyzed herewith. ate ele 
k ’ y vel ka-Dakota sections, a government 
attacking 1 1 large one In everv pie? 
1 s il ( | 7 pie eS — dolar spent for land there will buy 
State in the nation larme ) aS 
: es twice as much acreage as in Minne- 
( lo \ } je, profitable farn The Goy ‘ta or Wisconsin where land costs 
orst i South rime i ad = nine @ + 2 . 4 
iy deed M - loaned him $0,000 at 3 per « about $50 an acre. The same dollar 
in ne Pacilic 1nd ida ves ee + ¢ . $ t sum . © 
S ; : N zh : nterest for 40 years. Of that sum, spent for a farm in the South will 
tes ( ler in WU 8) 1a e412 . swxred the nriza ¢ 4} 4 — a . 
G ' . aad . . 54,300 covered the price ol tne iarn buy three times more ground there 
wea sak I ion + ¢ _ meet a st + i > "= par irs P = . ‘ . 
and the rest went to pay for repairs | than in Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
TI Milli T and improvements ington, States where much farm 
Three Million Tenants safes : 
Smith had assets—stock and equip- | land worth working has to be ir- 
Now Working Farms ment—worth $1,642 and debts owed | rigated 


The tenant farmer population of 
the country is estimated 
three million. Most of the tenants 
are in devt, many are actual or 








mediate! 
vice, is putting in a variety of cover | those of John Smith, tenant farmer. 


local merchants totaling $275. He In spite of Government aid, how- 
is taking hold of his new farm im- 


ever, the problems of John Smith, 
y and, with Government ad- | land owner, are little different from 





otentia] burdens on the community and root crops, though cotton re Officials in Washington point out 
The tenant joans are one approach | ™ains the cash crop. Following a , that the success of the Government's 
ro this problem. Money aned on | Government suggestion, Smith has , tenant purchase program, like the 
a business basis to the best of the marked off a half-acre near the farm- | success of its other agricultural 
tenant farmers. those most likely to house where he wiil vlant vegetables | measures, must depend in the last 
pav it back for his family. The kitchen garden | analysis on the price the farmer re- 
~ John Smith, for exampie, a cotton | Will lower his grocery bills. ceives for what he grows. 





tenant farmer in Georgia, has a typi- 





cal loan from the Farm Security 
Administration 

Smith was prosperous in 1929. He 
owned his own land and planted il 
all to cotton when cotton brought 
17 cents a pound, 

Then came the depression. Cotton 
fell to eight and then to five cents 
Smith had staked everything on cot- 


74 Pages of Comprehensive 
Information Concerning 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 








ton, and during the two lean years 

1931 and 1932—-he defaulted on hi 
tax and mortgage payments. Finallj 
he lost his farm 

Smith became a tenant farmel! 
He and his family rented land and 
a small cottage and did their best 
to get along. Short of cash, short of 
equipment, fertilizer and seed, Smith 
couldn’t farm as well as he knew he 
was able. 

Congress in 1937 passed the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenancy Act and 


@ What to look for in municipal bonds, what to avoid; what makes 


for salability and how toevaluate such factors; what about the tax-exempt 


feature~ its importance, its permanence; what of the standards of insur- 
ance companies in their municipal purchases; how about the depression 
record ot municipals, their present position—these and dozens of other , 
vital questions are discussed and answered in this 74-page book, It > 


provides, in non-technical form, information that otherwise could be 
gotten only through extensive reading and research. A copy will be 


sent to interested investors upon request. Ask for booklet us-25. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET + NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
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Smith is one of the 1,885 farmers in 
all parts of the country who have 


loans under that Act. With the ap- 
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Old-Fashioned Beginnings for Your 


THANKSGIVING FEAST 










OR almost everyone, Thanksgiving is steeped 
in memories of the unforgettable feasts of 
other years. And so, to give your family and 
friends a repast that will do justice to their 
childhood recollections, start the meal with any 
of Heinz old-fashioned Home-style Soups! 
They’re all made the small-batch way—to time- 
treasured recipes. 
Twenty-two Savory Kinds 

Perhaps you’d like that festive favorite — Heinz 
Genuine Turtle Soup enriched with herbs and 
wine. Maybe you’d prefer luxurious Heinz 
Vegetable Soup or rich, ruddy Heinz Cream of 
Tomato. .You have 22 delicious choices —all 
with that brewed-in goodness —all perfect pre- 
ludes to a real old-fashioned dinner! 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





\@) “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
(ZB // i] defend to the death your right to say it.” 
‘ VOLTAIRE 
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A. MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Opportunity for Rededication to the Cause of Safeguarding Democracy !s at Hai d— 
Critical Events Abroad Make Evident the Need to Help Emancipate 
Peoples From the Yoke of Tyranny and Dictatorships 








The National Commander of The American Legion, Stephen F. Chadwick, requested David Lawrence to pre- 

pare a communication which would express the latter’s concept of the relationship of the Legion to present 

day events. The message which follows was read at Indianapolis, Ind., on Nov. 18, 1938, by Mr. Chadwick 
at the annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the Legion. 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 














WENTY vears ago four million American soldiers and sailors 
i laid down their weapons of war in the hope that a lasting 
peace had been achieved. 

Today, as the world talks again of war, as the high purposes of 
that oreat crusade of two decades ago have seemingly been frus- 
trated, the morality of our times would be indelibly besmirched 
if we who have had our lives spared were to admit that those who 
sleep in Flanders field died in vain. 

Why should it be said by the despairing ones amongst us that 
those white crosses in France mark merely the graves of men who 
eave their lives in an act of futility? Were the sacrifices then made 
indeed of no avail? Did the death of millions of brave men sym- 
holize a mass defeat, or was this only God’s way of telling the err- 
ing peoples of the world that a greater mission was being entrusted 
to the living by the armies which rest today in the Great Beyond? 


It is eminently fitting that we should first refresh our memories 
and replenish our spirits with thoughts that go back to the days 
when the young men of the American Legion set forth to battle, 
inspired by the command of a great leader who told them they 
were enlisted in a war to end war, a war to make the world so safe for 
democracy that autocratic power and governmental caprice would 
never again inflict its terrible vice on mankind. 

WORLD HAS NOT For a generation perhaps we may have 
scoffed at that command as a meaningless 


BEEN MADE SAFE 
phrase even as today we weep over the 
FOR DEMOCRACIES fearful truth which tells us that the world, 


alas, has not been made safe for free peoples anywhere. 


But in our hearts we know that the disinterested motives which 
sent our young men to war in 1917—three thousand miles from 
the homeland—inspired the finest adventure in all history. No 
army ever moved to the battleline so devoid of ambition or of lust 
or greed, so filled with the ideals of service to their fellow-men. 

Cannot we who live on interpret to the generations that follow 
the true meaning of these supreme sacrifices for an ideal? Can 
we not see in those glorious instincts something more heroic even 
than deeds of military valor? For were not the men of 1917 the 
crusaders of our day, the battalions who dedicated the whole world 
to a new declaration of principle, namely, that it is the duty of free 
peoples to emancipate other peoples from the yoke of national 
slavery and that we must seek to find in the moral forces of reason 
and persuasion the means to redeem the wrongdoers and outlaws 
among the governments of the world? 


To mobilize the souls of freemen and to do so without rancor 
or passion requires restraint, even as we derive unmeasured confi- 
dence from the rightfulness of our cause. The initial conquest 
must be of ourselves so as to acquire courage for the greater con- 
quest which must inevitably follow. Our new determination must 
be to see to it that through all the processes of communication 
available to us we shall send messages of reason and persuasive 
appeal to the human beings of other lands who in their momentary 





fog may not perceive clearly the errant course of their misguided 
rulers. 


WEAPONS OF MORAL Let it not be said—if unhappily we 
FORCE CAN YET BE should be compelled to turn to physical 
MADE EFFECTIVE force once more to complete the unfinished 


task of two decades ago—that the decent 
peoples of the earth did not avail themselves of the many weapons 
of moral force with which we are so richly endowed. Let it be said 
rather that we turned to war again only because there was truly no 
other way to turn back a foe bereft of reason. 


We fought twenty years ago, not the German people, but their 
mad rulers. Our President strove at Paris to impress the allies 
with the need for a just peace. He asked that all nations band 
themselves together to revise treaties and correct injustices as the 
evolution of events should presently make manifest the mistakes 
of fallible statesmen. Behind that great leader of mankind, Wood- 
row Wilson, you marched in the Great War hoping for a peace 


which would heal the wounds of suffering peoples. 


In the hours of sadness which confront civilized nations today 
as we survey a distraught world where madmen again sit in posi- 
tions of power abroad, we cannot now forget the immortal man- 
date delivered to us by those who died in France and by their brave 
brethren who, though left behind in camps on this side of the 
Atlantic, made the same sacrifices for the country they loved. 

Yesterday the members of the American Legion were the ad- 
venturous youth of America. Today they are the mature men of 
our times. To them goes now the challenge of responsibility for 
public policy and national action. To understand the implications 
of the hallowed trust bestowed upon them, it is necessary that 
neither they nor we should ever again regard as a cynical mockery 
the battleery of our first war “to make the world safe for demoe- 
racy.” 


TURNING OUR HEARTS We must instead raise aloft again that 


TOWARD FELLOW Very banner of unselfish purpose. We must 
HUMANS IN EUROPE consecrate, if need be, that long line of 


of another kind of triumph. Our battalions. armed with the spirit 
of an all-wise Providence and guided by His infinite wisdom, must 


white crosses in France as the starting point 


advance toward the hearts of those human beings in Central Europe 
to whose rescue we must come once more, unloosing again the 
shackles of a tyranny which has enslaved them. But as we advance 
we must be sure that we have purified our own attitudes and rid 
ourselves of those cancers of hate and resentment which blind us 
to the injustices that may exist before our own eyes and amongst 
our own people at home. 

To these purposes. therefore, and with high courage and inde- 
structible zeal may the members of the American Legion rededi- 
cate themselves so that in the coming years it shall be proudly 
proclaimed of them in the annals of time that they were heroes of 
war but even greater heroes of peace. 
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